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Europe $6.25 Annually 


FRANK LA FORGE 


TEACHER OF VOICE 





MUSICAL COURIER 


THE AMHERS CONCERTS ASSOCIA 


SIGURD NILSSEN, 


basso cantante, has made many concert and 


radio appearances this past scason. He ts 
to give a series of three German Lieder re- 


citals next fall. (Mitchell photo.) 
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JOHN MCCORMACE'S ~» COMSCAT IN NEW YORK 
ELEBRATING TOR 20”. ANNIVERSARY ~, 


APPEARANCE AT CAR e MALL 


APACITY AUDIENCE GREETS JOHN McCORMACK. 
efore sailing for England, sang his 180th New York recital at Carnegie Hall to this capacity audience. 
before an audience of 8,000 people at Albert Hall, his 210th appearance in the British capital, and his twenty-fifth anniversary 
there. (Drucker and Baltes photo.) 


Shortly afterward 


(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 


253 mt 93rd a New York 
‘elephone Riverside 9-8746 





ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 79th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-8862 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 
10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Viotinist—Connucron—Teacmen 


Teckech A Semnh Pa 





Pie 
211 Bedford Park Boulevard, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: SEdgwick 3-1536 





MRS. I. at: TORRENS 
CHER OF SINGING 


tudios 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York City 
26 Gr remercy Park, New York City 
GRamercy 5-6264 








EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Academy of 


Member 
‘oa yr 
Endorsed by Epwarp — of Metropolitan 


171 West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


New York 





GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 


Opgratic Coacn 
Bet Canto Metxop 


Voice CuLture 


315 West 99th St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Studio: 138 West 58th St., New York City 


MUSICAL 


MRS: JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Private and Class Lessons, Song and Speech 
Established in New York City 190i 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Telephone Circle 7-1472 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
Tracer or SINGING 
ee Rn East 68th Street, New York 
: RHinelander 4-4732 





FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, Teacher, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST anp CHOIRMASTER © 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
ORGANIST Address 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 600 W. 122nd St., 
oF N. Y. New York 





GEORGE I. TILTON 
OrGanist AND CHOIRMASTER 
Turrp Pressytrerian Cuurcn 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
Tel. Trenton 5066 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


ne. West 57th fost 


New York. N. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Faculty ee of the yoy of Musical Art 
the Juilliard Music School 


Pst pon at Becsinggen Scher, Great 
Barrington, 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





WALTER SQUIRE 
TeacHer oF Piano aND THEORY 
Studio: 138 East 78th Street, New York 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Former ry Teather. for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A pa Readers” io Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED yh FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given salient 

features of +} h, ~ 
1425 Broadway, . ag, Cows patios, x. % 


VOL. CIV—NO. 24 
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1425 se a %. 
. Newark, N. 
6- 2634 and eheian 1429 








WM. EARL BROWN 

Author of the well known book “VOCAL 
WISDOM,” with maxims of Lamperti. 

This book may be og from the author. 


ean Git om both te dagen ston ‘adel 
jewels of thought.”—The Etude. 
Address: 57 W. 75th Street, New York 
Tel.: SUsquehanna 7-1079 





BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Steinway Pianos Used 





CATAL. JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


Published weekl Musical Courier Compan 
Clase’ Matter Tanuaey 8, 8, 1883, at the Pos Olace ai 


COURIER 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
aur oe SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 verside et 
a dy AUdubon 3- 


New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 
New York: 160 W. 73rd St., Studio 5-I_ Tel.: TRaf. 1-6700 
Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut St. Tel.: Locust 3631 





» WALTER W. PLOCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


121 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone TRafalgar 7-4625 





JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Teleph : MO 2-8753 








DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 
Alice Neilsen, Lydia Lypkovska 
132 West 74th Street : New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7- 1291 y eek Carroll, Secy. 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North : 


: New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 

0 it ot S ‘tems: 2 iti 
Piano, Oncan anp Harmony Instruction 
Studied under Scharwenka and Liszt 
N. Y. Scheel of Masts end Acts, 330 W. 92nd St. 
Tel. SCh 44140. 

Personal ores 1 West 140th Street 
a AUsubon 3-1140 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





ELIZABETH NEWMAN 


Harmonize, 
. from her lat 
AND (FAVO 
. Address: 
34 East 50th Street, New York City. 


Fog coe 


book 
RITE) 
Author at 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





MME. JOAN O’VARK 


Correct Tone Propuction 
1n Spzecn anp Sone 
Studio: 706 Steinway Hall, New York 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
ursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Repertoire—Radio 

Great Northern Hotel, New 

Telephone CIrcle 7-1900 


York 





ALBERTO BIMBONI 

Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of Music, 
and Faculty of Musie Dept. of oP 
Philadelphia 


Resid H lotel Buckingh 101 West Sith Street 
New York City Telephone: Circle 17-6816 


Phila. 











MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Strupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, Fr and German i repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New Y 
‘elephone Circle 7-5420 


ork 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 
Formerly oa ay Metropolitan 
Tear a geted § artists 
Authority on Voice Piacine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 37 Riverside Drive, yor York 
Tel.: ENdicott 2-0252 


Auditions by Appointment Only 








, ba et 57th Street, New York. Entered as 


S AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3425 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


Y., under the Act of March 3, 


15 cents. Yearly Subscription vt yak ad $6.25—Canada $8.50 


nena nee ills 





Second 
1879. 


THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 

Director Mrs. Carl Fiqué, Voice, Piano and Dramatic 
Action. F. W. Riesberg, Piano, Organ and Harmony 
Helen Zotarelli. Stage and Toe Dancing, Bruno Tim- 
mermann. Viciin. ‘ree Scholarships beginning October 


28 So. PorTLAND Avz., BrookLyn, N. Y., NEvins 8-3462 


FIFTY-THIRD 
YEAR 
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Katherine Carey, successer to Mrs. Bebcock’s 

INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and Schoel Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMAN 


310 Sutter St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


a mite a Ay 
RLIN W 


COURIER 


RARE VIOLINS 


161 West 57th Street 
New York 
59 aot Adams St. 
HICAGO 





WILDERMANN 


Institute of Music 


Authorized Local Center of Trinity College of Music 


(London) 7 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. C Address Secy., St. George, 8. L 


FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


ea Ff OF SeeGEReG a? 
Cohawney Road, e 
srudion 552 Carnegie Hall, New Ti York City 





FRANK TAURITZ 


“pecialist in Famwon, Itatiam, Sranisn and GeeMan 


Dictiow; Lameuacm Coaon. rates 
1342-16th &., Brooklyn, N. ¥. Tel. BEnsonhurst 6-6146 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR — ORATORIO 
hority on voice — hi 

amt of Lilli Lebmann method 

Sropio: 915 Caruaom Hatt, N.Y. BAvenswood 8-6965 


$ MARGOLIS cui 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Soprane and Teacher of Singing 
Circle 7-1900 





CHICAGO 

















New York 





118 West 57th St., N. Y. 


+» SHAFFNER 


4 SOPRANO — Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
Telephone RHinelander 4-1150 


EDA KROITZSCH 


SOPRANO ecializing in Lieder 
Apply STUART ROSS 
West End Ave., New York 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pianist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: La Mesa, Calif. 


caroLINE,, Q WE snie 


50 W. 67th St., New York City. Tel.: SUsq. 7-4950 


ESTHER HARRIS 


cuze or Many Prominent oy 
KIMBALL BUILDING HICAGO 


: WARFORD 


BAND anp ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
or aL PUBLISHERS, POSTPAID ro rou 


Vocal 8. oe — oe. 


a Solon, pe. Sete 
RCHESTRA MUSIC “SUPPLY Co. 
Sees New Yore 




















TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


4 W. 40th St. 
N. Y. C. 
Tel. PEnn 6-4897 





x « KINGSBURY- CERATI 


ny — Sracz Tecunic — Diction 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
New York Helsea 3-7786 





5 Former 
N 70 ae RY Ave., 


ELEANOR STEELE 


In Europe During the Summer 
c/o American Express, Berlin, Germany 


HALL CLOVIS 


TENOR 
In Europe During the Summer 
c/o American Express, Berlin, Germany 











WIOLIN MHASTERY 


HARRY 


HONONOWVEE Ce 


Stedie: 1265 Walton Ave., Breax, N. T. Tel. JEreme 7-8042 





ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


OCOMPOSER-PIANIST 
ate and Class Lessons in Piano and 


Harmony 
205 W. “s7th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


EROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 








BOICE 


& 
u 
& 
A SINGING 
N Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York City 
&. Studio 717 Tel.: Circle 7-0187 





RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIS 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Heights, 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


SIGHT SINGING 


Amazingly quick and lasting results obtained by 


MME. C. TROTIN 
Author of “Key to Musicianship” 


Carnezie Hall 
Studio 805 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
619 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 
baci ane Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


ist—Coach 
ae or Piano 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. {3rd B&., N. Y¥. C. 
TRafalgar 1-6700 


HADDEN-ALEXANDER 


PIANIST—Special MacDowell programs 
Personal Representative, Marion Kent Carter, 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


SANTELLI 


SOPRANO 
Season 1931-1932 now booking 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th &t., N. ¥. 


o MONTI-GORSEY 





Tel. Private Residence 
UNiversity 4-3803 411 West 115th 8&t. 























DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opmea ComPanry 


911 Kimball Hall Chicago 





WESLEY G. SONTAG 


COMPOSER—VIOLINIST—Recent publications: Folk 
and Master Melodies for the Young Violinist: Bach 
Suite for Orchestra (Schirmer). 

Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 E. 37th St. Tel. CAledonia 5-17732 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piano 
H. T. Frrzsimons, Publ., 508 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











The Singer of Psalms 


plays his own accompani- 
ments on musical instru- 
ments similar to those used 
in King David's time. 
Personally selected display 
of Shepherd accessories m 
Palestine. 


71 West 23rd Street 
New York City 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 


Personal Representative Edna Horton 
1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


>KALLINI 





TENOR Philadelphia Grand 
CONCERTS —OPERA—HECITALS 


Studio: 14 Riverside Drive, N. ¥. Tel. ENdicott 23-0139 





ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 





Columbia 
Chicago 


IPsz 


“Net all may become Artists, but everyene cas 
be taught te sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL iti ituste 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Breadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


HATE MANN 


Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, IIl. 


FAY FOSTER 


Compeser, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music end costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West llth St, N. Y. City 


ADOLPH PICK 


bay PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
405 Rascher Avenue, wy I. 
et Long Beach 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 
CONCERT 


R : THOMPSO PIANIST 


Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 
hy 38 W. 56th St., N. Y. Circle 7-3722 


June 11, 














Chicago 








JOSE NARCISO KACHIRO 


FIGUEROA 


Spanish Instrumentalists 
Personal Rep.: Edna Horton, 1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 





K R A F T 


Concert—TENOR—Oratorio 
President Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, Il. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and@ Director, The Brick Church and Union Theo. 
logical Seminary. Director of the School of Sacred Musie of 
Union Theological Seminary 412 Fifth Ave. N. ¥. C 


OTTO LUENING 


2% director Eastman Sehoo! 
ocal “Gonch— Theory’ a2 and S Gomponition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 














RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
Tel. Harrison 5930 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JosmPHine Luocouzss, Emitr Dar, oa 
MoCorp, HaLiip STILEs, CLAIRw ALOBB, 
145 West 80th St., New — 
Phone SUsouehanna 1-1763 


s DANIELL 


Rudimentary Training for Beginners 








Specialist in Voice Placing 
Studio: 131 W. 110th 8t., 1..¥.C. Tel, MOnument 2-0777 





Soprano 


{ BUTLER = 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, III. 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
ORK COLLEGE OF MUSI 


NEW Y 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. SUs. 7-9155 





f HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
cians Tel MAin 4-6935 


ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 
Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone PRospect 9-3744 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Square Srupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


i TINKER 


353 Angell x _ R. I. 

















EDWIN SWAIN 


BARITONE 


157 W. 79th St., W.Y.C, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Tel. SUs. 7-1152 











IMR. and MRS. 


Henry Houen HUSS 


Joint Recitals—Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 


Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member ef the American Academy ef Teachers ef Singing) 





BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


When You Want 
Anything in Music 
REMEMBER YOUR HOME 
DEALER 














PIANO and THEORY 
Soestaiinins in Adult Instruction 
Advanced. 


Poise 
Relaxation, Nerve Control. Con- 


NAT. D. 
centration. 
16¢ W. T3ap St., New Yor« City 


KANE Fess 


CORLEEN WELLS 


Soprano—Soloist Brick Charch 
Tracner or Voice 
Union Theological Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave., 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 
University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


Wilson LAMB 


BARITONE TEACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concert, Recital and Oratorie 
Studio: Metropolitan Building, Ora Bh, N. J 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th 





New Yort 











MOTHERS and TEACHERS 
CREATIVE MUSIC COURSE 
For child under { years of age, 
Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 
s—Piano Playing—Notation 
Creative work in Melody, Verses, Harmonies 
Demonstration lesson $5.0¢@ will apply on full 


course. 
EFTA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th 8. NEW YORK CITY 





LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
Tracugr or Sincine 
Pupil . Lilli Lehmena 
New Yor Newark: 
160 W. Tied: St. 24 Park Pi. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. von Kienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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Persimfans Celebrates 
Tenth Anniversary 


Music Predominates in Goethe Celebration — First Perform- 
ance of Othello—Suk Returns Amid Ovations 
By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Moscow.—The Persimfans (First Sym- 
phonic Ensemble), which enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the first leaderless orchestra in 
Russia, recently celebrated the tenth anni- 
versary of its establishment. A gala pro- 
gram, including works by Beethoven, Wag- 
ner, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Moussorgsky, 
accompanied by speeches by prominent fig- 
ures in the Moscow musical world, was ar- 
ranged to mark this anniversary. The pro- 
gram contained Beethoven's fifth symphony, 
with which the leaderless orchestra inaugur- 
ated its existence ten years ago and convinced 
doubters and sceptics that an orchestra can 
play in time with strength and feeling with- 
out the directing baton of a conductor. 

A CoMMUNIST ORCHESTRA 

The Persimfans is a codperative organiza- 
tion which functions along communist lines. 
Its net receipts are divided equally among 
all members, from the first violinist to the 
drummer. It owes its origin (and probably 
its continued existence) to the concertmaster, 
Prof. L. M. Zeitlin, who is at once a talented 
violinist and an eminent teacher in the Mos- 
cow Conservatory. Prof. Zeitlin believed that 
individual musicians might have greater op- 
portunities for self-expression in a leader- 
less orchestra, and the principle of free col- 
lective discussion of points of tempo and in- 
terpretation has been upheld during the career 
of the Persimfans. 

During the first years of its existence the 
Persimfans gained steadily in artistic ca- 
pacity and in popular appreciation. Besides 
giving regular cycles of concerts in the large 
auditorium of the conservatory, it gave many 
performances in workers’ clubs in Moscow 
and in neighboring industrial towns. Its ex- 
ample inspired the creation of similar orches- 
tras in several Russian provincial towns. 
During recent years, however, the Persim- 
fans has experienced considerable difficulties 
as a result of the adoption of the unbroken 
working week in the musical field. Under 
this arrangement operas, theatres and cine- 
mas are open every night. Performers in 
their orchestras receive regular days of rest, 
but these days do not always coincide, as was 
the case when all places of entertainment 
were regularly closed on Monday. 

The Persimfans has always recruited its 
members from musicians who hold other 
posts, and it has been found increasingly dif- 
ficult to assemble the whole orchestra for 
rehearsals and even for concerts. A com- 
mittee which was formed to commemorate 
the tenth anniversary of the Persimfans, de- 
cided not to disband until some means of 
guaranteeing its further existence and de- 
velopment is found and perhaps next season 


will witness more frequent and regular per- 
formances. 
A TuriLtinc EGMont 

The observance of the Goethe centenary 
here assumed a strong musical bias. During 
the centenary and for some time afterwards, 
the makers of concert programs favored 
works which were directly associated with 
Goethe’s plays and poems. The most strik- 
ing among these musical tributes was the 
performance of Beethoven’s Egmont Over- 
ture, accompanied by declamation from the 
play by Derzhinskaya, a prominent singer at 
the State Opera House, and Yurev, an actor 
in the Moscow Little Theatre. The climax 
of this performance was especially impres- 
sive. 

Liszt’s Faust Symphony and Wagner's 
Faust Overture, both of which reflect 
Goethe’s drama, have been produced here sev- 
eral times and the Goethe centenary was 
responsible for the production of Liszt’s 
grandiose and colorful symphonic poem, 
Tasso, for the first time in several years. 

Schubert’s Erlk6nig and cantatas by Bee- 
thoven and Mendelssohn were among the 


other works associated with Goethe’s poems 
which were performed here. 
Verpi’s OTHELLO IN Moscow 

The Moscow State Opera House recently 
enlarged its predominantly Russian reper- 
toire by producing Verdi's Othello for the 
first time. One of the features was the rich 
reproduction of Venetian scenes and costumes 
by stage manager Smolitsch. The veteran 
tenor Ozerov, gave a temperamental inter- 
pretation of Othello; while Politkovsky, who 
has played the role of Boris Godounoff very 
successfully, was perhaps less effective as 
lago. The blonde young singer Mezhraup, 
was a natural and convincing Desdemona; 
while Timchenko gave a fresh and vigorous 
representation of Cassio. Unlike the Mos- 
cow theatres which usually devote at least 
fifty per cent of their performances to new 
plays, the State Opera has followed a con- 
servative tradition in recent years, and its 
repertoire has consisted mainly of works by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Moussorgsky and Boro- 
din, with such standard foreign operas as 
Faust, Carmen, Aida and and Lohengrin. 

One of Moscow’s oldest conductors, V. I. 
Suk, received a prolonged ovation recently 
when he returned to the concert field after 
a long absence, attributable to a paralytic 
stroke. He leaned heavily on a cane as he 
walked on to the stage of the State Opera 
House, where the concert was given, and con- 
ducted from a raised seat. It was notice- 
able, however, that in the more dramatic 
moments of Berlioz’ Symphonie Fantastique, 
Liszt’s Les Preludes and Wagner’s Tann- 
hauser he rose from the seat and directed the 
orchestra with his traditional fire and energy. 


Vienna Opera Sta rts 


a Gala Spring Season 


Jeritza and Other Artists Return — Verdi’s Don Carlos Re 
mounted in New Version—Experimental Opera—A New 
Reger Work—Josef Marx’s Fiftieth Birthday—Recitalists 


By PAUL BECHERT 


VIENNA.—The -Vienna Staatsoper is hav- 
ing its annual spring season once more, with 
Mmes. Jeritza and Lehmann back from 
America, Mme. Németh returned to the fold 
of the opera after a short period of hostility, 
Jan: Kiepura once again on the boards 
whence he made his sudden rise to eminence 
a few years ago, and Tokatyan on the hori- 
zon as guest singer for a number of weeks. 


All this means a larger attendance during- 


the warm weather than our Opera boasted 
of during the regular season. 

Mme. Németh, the difference of opinion 
regarding her nightly fee having been set- 
tled amicably between her and the manage- 
ment, made a triumphant reéntry as Aida, 
and has been appearing since in familiar 
roles with her accustomed success. Mme. 
Jeritza has so far sung well known roles, 








St. Louis Municipal Opera 


Opens Fourteenth Season 


Series of Twelve Weekly Presentations Begins With The 
New Moon—10,000 Persons at First Performance— 
Cyrano de Bergerac Scheduled for World Premiere 


By NOAH WEINSTEIN 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Municipal Opera ap- 
parently undaunted by the financial woes 
of its more aristocratic relatives, inaugurat- 
ed its fourteenth official season. Although 
officially only the fourteenth season, the 
Municipal Opera roots its lineage to presen- 
tations in 1819 by a professional company 
which used for its forum not the natural 
amphitheatre of its descendant but a black- 
smith shop. This group of professionals, 
under the management of a Noah Ludlow, 
expanded its efforts into a formidably named 
St. Louis, New Orleans and Mobile circuit. 
In 1837 they presented Weber’s Die Frei- 
schiitz for the first time to a St. Louis audi- 
ence, which reputedly included a number of 
inquisitive and, according to reports, fright- 
ened, Sioux ‘Indians who were affected 
noticeably by the performance. 

This claim to nobility would further in- 
clude influences resulting directly from the 
political turmoil of Germany in 1848 and its 
resultant emigration from the Fatherland to 
America. The tradition of the German 


singspiel was apparent in the earlier presen- 
tations 6f opera numbered in its seasons, 
which was abandoned later, however, in the 
interest of the predatory phase of a non- 
profit sharing organization. 

The more immediate precursor of the 
Municipal Opera, both factually and geo- 
graphically, was a performance of As You 
Like It, in celebration of the tercentenary of 
Shakespeare, with a cast headed by Mar- 
garet Anglin. The stage theatre chosen was 
a green sward between two gigantic oaks, 
with the audience seated on the sloping 
hillside. Today the hillside is cemented and 
further made uncomfortable by a peculiar 
addition of modernity called seats; and the 
sward is displaced by a revolving stage 
denominated “the only revolving stage in 
an outdoor theatre in all the world,” as well 
as “the largest revolving stage in operation 
in America and the only revolving stage any- 
where that is operated on a slant.” The 
gigantic oaks, though they still frame the 


(Continued on page 10) 


3occaccio is promised for June, 
when Bodanzky is expected to wield the 
baton as guest. Kiepura, also an ex-striker 
for higher wages, has stooped to the inevit- 
able and accepted the $150-a-night salary on 
the condition that he be granted the title 
of an Austrian “chamber singer.” This is 
the coveted title which even Caruso was 
willing to take as payment for an appearance 


but her 


_ at the then Imperial Opera. 


The world crisis has had at least one good 
effect as far as the Vienna Opera is con- 
cerned: our commercially inclined stars have 
come to terms with the management, and 
the Vienna public has profited from it. One 
single sheep is still missing from ves fold: 
Maria Olszewska continues to make Volks- 
oper appearances rather than make her peace 
with the Staatsoper. 

“Doctor” WerreL Tries AGAIN 

The Staatsoper’s supreme effort last month 
was the premiére of Verdi’s Don Carlos, in 
the new version made by Franz Werfel, 
Viennese poet and Verdi specialist, together 
with Dr. Lothar Wallerstein, the Vienna 
Opera’s stage director. It was an effort to 
continue the Verdi renaissance so successfully 
begun by Werfel with Forza del Destino 
and continued, with slightly less effect, by 
Simon Boccanegra. Of the three, Don Car- 

(Continued on page 10) 


Vittorio Giannini Receives 
Horatio Parker Fellowship 


Vittorio Giannini has received the Horatio 
Parker Fellowship in composition offered 
by the American Academy in Rome. This 
award includes an allowance of $2,000 a year 
for three years, with residence and studio 
at the school provided free. 

Mr. Giannini, brother of Dusolina Gian- 
nini, is a graduate of the Juilliard School of 
Music, New York City. He has been study- 
ing composition in Milan and Berlin during 
the past year. 


Beethoven Festival Week 
at Bonn 


30NN, GeRMANY.—Beethoven Festival 
Week opened here on June 3 with a sym- 
phony concert under the direction of Willem 
van Hoogstraten. Elly Ney, pianist, was 
the assisting artist. 





JUILLIARD SCHOOL TO 
HOLD COMPETITION 
FOR ORCHESTRAL 
WORK 


Composer Must Be American—School 
to Pay Cost of Publication and 
Composer to Receive All 
Royalties 


The Juilliard School of Music has 
announced its annual competition for 
the publication of new orchestral 
works by American ¢omposers. The 
selected composition will be published 
at the school’s expense during the 
winter, the composer receiving all 
royalties and fees accruing from the 
sale or performance of his work. 

The competition is open only to 
American born composers, and the 
works submitted must be suitable for 
performance by a major symphony or- 
chestra. Those pieces which have had 
previous hearings must be so indi- 
cated, with the date and place of per- 
formance noted. M amascrigt should 
be sent to the Juilliard School, New 
York City, before October 1, 1932, and 
if sent by mail should be insured. Re- 
jected scores will be returned to the 
sender, 











Paris Hears Concerts of 
Waning Season 


Walter Rummel Gives Sixteenth Recital 
Cleora Wood is Introduced—Leonard 
Liebling Speaks at Anglo- 
American Press Luncheon 
By IRVING SCHWERKE 
Paris.—Paree 
reputation tor 


finally has vindicated her 
gayetee. Dyed-in-the-wool 
Parisian that we are, it is only when the 
Chief comes along that we learn what a 
really nice town this is. Never before have 
we missed so many concerts. And now that 
it is all over, we can sit back and contem- 
plate a liberal education in food, fine vin 
tages, pleasant society, jazzy caperings and 
other ingredients for which the burg is fa 
mous and for which even people with the 
advantages of New York training are will- 
ing to cross the seas. Escudero, however, 
tells us there is nothing like New York, that 
only there do people know how to cavort; 
there only are orchestras which can set 
you upside down with their rhythmic in- 
sinuations. Having an urge for the old place 
ourself, we are willing to agree. If New 
York agrees with Escudero, so does Paris 
with Liebling; and you should have heard 
what he told a bunch of American news 
papermen and English journalists (our 
(Continued on page 16) 


Coates Appointed Director 
of Soviet Orchestras 


The Soviet Government has offered 
Coates the post of general music 
of the Leningrad and Moscow 
orchestras. This work will keep the Anglo- 
Russian conductor in Russia all of next 
winter, with the exception of the months of 
January and February when he has asked 
to be released to fulfill other engagements 
on the Continent and to make recordings 
In addition to his orchestral activities, he 
is to continue to conduct special perform- 
ances at the Moscow Opera. 

Mr. Coates, at present in Moscow where 
he remains until the middie of June, will 
visit his home on Lake Maggiore until he 
sails for this country to conduct the Stadium 
Concerts for the second half of the season 
(July 26 through August 22). 


Albert 
director 
Philharmonic 


Salzburg Festival in 
Danger? 


ViENNA.—Recent rumors have it that 
there is a possibility of the Salzburg Festival 
being cancelled for this summer. There are 
said to be few reservations for seats so far, 
and prospects are dark owing to the present 
restrictions on money traffic decreed by the 
Central European governments. It has been 
stated officially that the contracts with the 
artists engaged for the festival contain a 
clause reserving for the management the 


> 


right of cancellation. B 





Americans travelling in Ger- 
are curious to see aS Many as 

possible of the various sights. Yet 
the numerous historic German landmarks 
relating to music are generally neglected by 
the majority of visitors from the United 
States, even by those interested in music. 


Usually in the latter case, the omission is 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


A MusIcAL JOURNEY THROUGH GERMANY 


Following the Paths of Famous Teutonic Masters 
By DR. HUGO LEICHTENTRITT 


an organist and composer, Bach’s greatest 
predecessor) were active. The young Bach 
also walked to Liibeck, in order to hear and 
study Buxtehude’s art. Also Handel’s and 
Mattheson’s joint visit to Buxtehude is re- 
corded in the former’s biography. Not far 
from Liibeck, in the lake and forest-district 
of the Holsteinische Schweiz, the idyllic little 


IN LEIPSIC. 


The exterior of the new building. 


aused by sheer ignorance, for even the re- 
liable guide-books for travellers specialize 
too little in musical matters. 

For the benefit of American musicians and 
amateurs of music I shall endeavor in these 
lines to speak of some of the noteworthy 
sites and sights in Germany bearing on mu- 
ic and famous musicians. 

Hamburg, gree at commercial city, has also 
a place in the history of music. Towards 
1700, German opera had its origin in Ham- 
burg, and the great Handel as a young man 
played second violin in the Hamburg Opera 
orchestra under Reinhard Keiser, the most 
noted German opera composer of his epoch. 
The ,old opera-house has ceased to exist, 
but standing on the “Gansemarkt” (public 
square) one may imagine at least the scene 
before the vanished theatre, where young 
Handel fought a duel with his friend Matthe- 
on, who had offended him so violently that 
only swords were able to avenge the insult. 

The fine old Hamburg churches are full 
of musical recollections In the Dome, 
in his later years) and Mattheson, 
were active as composers and conductors; 
n the Katharinen Church the eminent Rein- 
who reached the age of a hundred years, 
pl ayed the organ. Several times Bach as a 
outh travelled on foot to Hamburg, in or- 
der to hear Reinken play. In the Johannes 
Church, Georg Philipp Telemann, the most 
German composer of his time— 
more esteemed at that time than Bach—was 
antor from 1721, and Philipp Emanuel Bach 
hecame his successor. 

Mattheson, composer, writer of many val- 

be lcs on music, singer, man of public 
irs, highly interesting, many-sided, deeply 
instruct ed, lived in Hamburg all his life. 
That city still keeps visible the graves of 
Mattheson and Philipp Emanuel Bach. 
Also the tomb of Hans von Billow may be 
seen there by admirers of that remarkable 
personage and gifted musician and artist. 
The modest house where Johannes Brahms 
was born in 1833 (Speckstrasse No. 60) is 
situated in the poorest quarter of the city. 
Memorial tablets mark the edifice in which 
Felix Mendelssohn came to this world in 
1809, and also the early homes of Keiser and 
his teacher, Sigmund Cousser. 

Liipeck’s LANDMARKS 

The old city of Liibeck, one hour’s ride 
from Hamburg, is well worth a visit. Musi- 
cians should visit the glorious and venerable 
Marien Church, which means as much to 
Liibeck as does St. Mark’s Cathedral to 
Venice. An important section of German 
church-music during the 17th century is 
connected with the Marien church, where 
Franz Tunder and Dietrich Buxtehude (as 


Keiser 


Ken, 


renowned 


town of Eutin deserves a visit, where Carl 
Maria von Weber was born in a little house 
still standing. 

WoNDERS OF THE CAPITAL 

3erlin, the great European centre of mu 
sic, with its several opera-houses, its many 
concert-halls, splendid orchestras, and fa 
mous schools of music, needs no further 
recommendation. It is too little known, how- 
ever, that the Berlin National Library pos- 
sesses perhaps the finest musical collection 
in the entire world. The rarest prints, old 
editions, costly mediaeval manuscripts, count- 
less musical books of all centuries are con- 
tained in it, and its hundreds of manuscript 
scores of the great masters, Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Weber, Mendelssohn, 
etc., are priceless treasures. 

At Leipziger Strasse 3 (opposite the 
Wertheim department stores) a memorial 
tablet indicates the site of the former Men- 
delssohn mansion, where the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream overture was composed in 
1826. Meyerbeer’s house is in evidence on 
the Pariser Platz; there he wrote The 
Prophet. Memorial tablets in various parts 
of the city mark the houses occupied by 
Fasch, Grell, Zelter (friend of Goethe, 
teacher of Mendelssohn, director of the fa- 
mous Singakademie), the opera composers 
Nicolai (Merry Wives of Windsor), Lort- 
zing, and the Russian Glinka, who died at 
Berlin in 1857. 

In the Singakademie concert hall the 
memorable first performance of Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion music, conducted by 
Mendelssohn, took place in 1829. The re- 
surrection of Bach dates from that year. 

The various cemeteries furnish a last 
resting-place to Zelter, Mendelssohn, Lort- 
zing, Meyerbeer, Friedrich Kiel, Joseph 
Joachim, Max Bruch, Ferruccio Busoni, 
Xaver Scharwenka. 

Attention should also be called to the mu- 
seum of old instruments, one of the most 
complete, interesting and instructive collec- 
tions of its kind. 

Every American visiting Berlin of course 
makes an excursion to Potsdam. The quaint 
charm of the Garnison Church carillons, 
playing tunes every hour, will strike the 
attentive tourist. In the Stadt Palace and 
at the Sans Souci Castle, musicians find 
especial interest in Frederick the Great’s 
music-rooms, where that talented king, play- 
ing the flute, was accompanied by Philipp 
Emanuel Bach, Graun, Agricola, and the 
élite of Berlin musicians. On the fine Sil- 
bermann harpsichords in the two royal 
houses, Johann Sebastian Bach played for 
many hours in 1747 during his visit to Fred- 
erick, exciting admiration by his astounding 


powers of improvisation. Bach’s Musikal- 
isches Opfer, written on a theme given by 
the king, is the immortal souvenir of the 
Potsdam sojourn of the inspired master. 
Quantz (the flute-teacher of Frederick), im- 
portant for posterity because of his remark- 
able book, On the Art of Playing the Flute, 
is buried on the Alter Friedhof. 
DresDEN-WEBER-W AGNER 

Dresden is reached by railroad in three 
hours from Berlin. For two centuries the 
pride of the Saxon capital has been its 
Opera. Weber and Wagner were the most 
celebrated conductors of that memorable 
theatre. The bronze Weber monument by 
Rietschl (before the theatre) is one honor 
paid by Dresden to the great composer. 
Galerie Strasse, No. 9, the house inhabited 
by Weber during 1822-26, can still be seen. 
In Hosterwitz on the Elbe. in the vicinity of 
Dresden, it is worth while to visit the little 
cottage where Weber spent several summers 
and wrote Freischiitz and part of Oberon. 
Weber is buried in the Alter Katholischer 
Cemetery, whither his remains were brought 
in 1844 from London. Richard Wagner's 
memorial oration at that occasion may be 
found in his collected writings. 

Also in the vicinity of Dresden, not far 
from the castle Pillnitz on the Elbe, in the 
village Grossgraupe, there is the house in 
which Wagner wrote Lohengrin. Organists 
will be interested in the famous Silbermann 
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ful essay, On Actors and Singers, dedicated 
to her memory. 

Schumann admirers would find a trip to 
Zwickau (about two hours from Dresden) 
extremely worth while. There Robert Schu- 
mann was born, and the Schumann house 
and fine Schumann Museum in Zwickau 
cannot fail to engage the affections and stir 
the imagination. The building has an exten- 
sive collection of Schumann autographs, edi- 
tions, relics of various kinds, literature re- 
garding the master, portraits, illustrations, 
etc. 

Lerpsic’s MusICAL TREASURES 

In Leipsic, the St. Thomas Church, where 
3ach conducted the chorus and played the 
organ for nearly thirty years, is a sanctuary 
for every musician. The library of St. 
Thomas’ School contains a most valuable 
collection of autographs of the various 
Thomas cantors for centuries back, includ- 
ing Bach, Doles, J. A. Hiller, Weinlig 
(teacher of Richard Wagner), Schicht, 
Hauptmann, and also Mozart. Leipsic’s 
other claims as a musical shrine are founded 
on the famous Conservatory, the Gewand- 
haus concerts, and the large number of its 
important publishing firms, like Breitkopf’s 
& Hartel, Peters, Steingraeber, etc. The 
library of the Peters Edition is one of the 
finest private musical archives of Europe. 
The Historical Museum of the city contains 
many precious autographs, pictures, illustra- 





MENDELSSOHN’S BIRTHPLACE 


in Hamburg, at Michaelisstrasse 54, as it looks today. 


The composer was born here 


November 15, 1805. 


organs (dating from the 18th century) in 
the Frauen Church; and Silbermann’s finest 
organ, with 3 manuals, 6,000 pipes, 43 reg- 
isters, in the Katholische Hof Church. In 
the Sophien Church (where Luther 
preached), Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, 
Johann Sebastian’s richly endowed eldest 
son, played the organ for sig Wilhel- 
mine Schréder-Devrient (1804-1860), the 
most celebrated German dramatic singer of 
her age, is buried at the Trinitatis Cemetery. 
She was immortalized by Wagner’s wonder- 


tions, relics of the masters of music who 
lived in Leipsic during four or five cen- 
turies. The Bach monument at the Thomas 
Cemetery, Klinger’s famous Beethoven 
statute in the Museum, Mendelssohn’s 
statue in front of the Gewandhaus, and the 
Schumann monument, are other memorials 
to the departed musical celebrities. 

The Gewandhaus has a number of famous 
busts: Liszt (by Max Klinger), Beethoven 
and Mozart (by Seffner), Arthur Nikisch. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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BASIC ELEMENTS OF GOOD CHORAL SINGING—By T. P. Giddings 
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BONELLI KNOWN ON TWO CONTINENTS 
As OPERATIC SINGER AND ACTOR 
Young American Baritone Forsook Mechanics For Music 


Richard Bonelli, American baritone, whose 
engagement as one of the leading singers at 
the Metropolitan Opera recently was an- 
nounced by General Director Gatti-Casazza, 
is one of those persons who might succeed 
at many things. He could have been an 
inventor, a business man, an engineer, but 
he chose to be a singer and gain eminence 
in the musical world. 

He was born in Port Byron, N. Y., and 
when he was three years old his family 
moved to the neighboring city of Syracuse. 
There he went to the public schools and it 
was while he was still a small boy that he 
was obliged, because of his family’s moder- 
ate circumstances, to help pay his way. Even 
as a youngster, however, his passion was 
for an education, and from this he refused 
to be swerved. He worked his way through 
high school, doing odd jobs after hours. 
Newsboy, newspaper “bundler,” circulation 
clerk of the Syracuse Journal, solicitor of 
magazine subscriptions, farmer’s helper in 
harvest time, bank messenger, bookkeeper, 
telephone accountant, gardener in a cemetery, 
auto mechanic’s helper, accident insurance in- 
vestigator, and zinc miner—these were some 
of the jobs which kept the future operatic 
artist active during the years when he went 
to school. 

Finally he secured a scholarship at Syra- 
cuse University. Always of a scientific turn 
of mind, he wanted to be an automobile engi- 
neer and entered the university as an aspir- 
ing mechanical engineer. His family was 
musical and he himself had grown up with 
a love for music and the fine arts, but it 
never occurred to him to enter the field pro- 
fessionally. 

However, while he was at college, Harold 
L. Butler, now dean of the college of fine 
arts at Syracuse University, heard the young 
man sing. He not only was impressed, but 
urged young Bonelli to consider music as a 
career. At first the student was reluctant. 
All of his habits of thinking so far had been 
mechanical and commercial. The life of an 
opera singer seemed planets removed from 
the world he had been living in and looking 
forward to. He was finally persuaded, how- 
ever, and started out on that venturesome 
path. 

After studying singing for a time, Bonelli, 
whose health and physique had never been 
robust, was advised by Prof. Butler to spend 
a year in rough outdoor work in an effort 
to “build up.” He followed what proved to 
be wise counsel, and went west. At a zinc 
mine in Arizona, near the California line 
and not far from the Grand Canyon, he found 
work. There he played the role of a miner 
in earnest. The vigorous work strengthened 
and toughened his muscles and the West held 
him fascinated. 

“Didn’ t you want to return East?” I asked. 

“I should say not,” he grinned. “I tried 
the West Coast and wrote to a number of 
hotels asking for a job as singer. No luck 
at that. With no prospects but my own 
optimism and renewed health, I set off for 
Los Angeles. There I met Arthur Alex- 
ander, American composer, musician and 
teacher, whose advice, friendship and aid in- 
fluenced my efforts tremendously. It was he 
who first predicted my operatic career.’ 

Still in search of steady employment, the 
young man went on to the orange grove 
country and found haven in a hotel at Mon- 
ravia, managed by an acquaintance. As as- 
sistant manager he did everything from run- 
ning the hostelry in his friend’s absence to 
bell-hopping and acting as porter. All the 
time he studied music when and where he 
could. 

His next job was in Seattle, where he was 
employed investigating accidents for an in- 
surance company. Then he worked for the 
telephone company and made good. In fact, 
he did so well that the management advised 
him to settle down to a life of assured use- 
fulness and certain promotions. All Bonelli 
said was: “I’ve got the singing bug and I 


n’t. 
“Suddenly, one day, out of a clear sky a 


It came from Paris and was 
from my friend Arthur Alexander. He 
urged me to come to France at once. Living 
was cheap, he wrote, and my singing lessons 
would cost me nothing! 

“So I hopped back to New York as fast 
as I could. There another acquaintance 
turned up and agreed to back me to the ex- 
tent of eighty-three dollars a month for all 
purposes. Eagerly accepting the proposition, 
I sailed for Europe, where an exciting winter 
followed. In the spring my ‘angel’ failed. I 
was stranded on foreign soil. But luck pur- 
sued me once more and a wealthy American 
heard of my plight and gave me passage 
home. After only a short time in New York, 
I was once more on my way back to Paris. 
Heaven had provided a new ‘angel’ in the 
person of another New York business man 
and music enthusiast.” 

His student days behind him, (following 
Arthur Alexander, William Vilonat of New 


letter arrived. 


York became his teacher), Bonelli’s public 
career began. He met the famous painter 
Leon Bakst, who introduced him to the im- 
presario of the Monte Carlo Opera, Raoul 
Gunsbourg. The ensuing audition must have 
been one of the shortest on record. After 
three phrases of the introductory recitative 
to the Vision Fugitive aria, M. Gunsbourg 
broke in with, “All right. That is enough.” 

“But you haven’t heard me sing yet,” the 
young artist protested, judging from this 
brusque arrest that his opportunity might be 
lost. “Please let me get started before you 
judge me.” 

“IT have judged you already. You are en- 
gaged for four performances,” said the im- 
presario. 

M. Gunsbourg’s “snap” judgment proved 
to be correct, however, because Bonelli’s 
début as Tonio in Pagliacci proved to be 
such that the Monegasque papers held it as 
“rivalling that of Titta Ruffo in splendor,” 
and the four promised performances became 
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ten during the remaining month of the Monte 
Carlo season. 

Bonelli’s career, so happily begun, moved 
on from that date. 

“Italy behind me, I sang throughout Ger- 
many, in Paris and in Cuba. It was during 
a season with Mary Garden at the Theatre 
de La Gaitée Lyrique in the French capital 
that I was engaged by the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. I remained there as lead- 
ing baritone from the season 1925-26 through 
the 1930-31 season. Last winter (1931-32) I 
tumbled along in a coast-to-coast concert 
tour.’ 

‘ "But how about engineering? Is that done 
or?” 

“Indeed no. Even now I take an interest 
in the mechanical studies with which my life 
began. Recently I suggested the manufac- 
ture of a new spark plug to an inventor, and 
it helped solve a problem which had baffled 
the inventor. That was fun.” 

Bonelli’s passion for mechanics extends to 
radio and automobiles, particularly the latter. 
He drives his own car from concert to con- 
cert. When he goes into an automobile shop, 
floor salesmen pass him on to their technical 
men. Often you see him with a bundle of 
paper-covered books under his arm. Opera 
scores? Perhaps. They are ~~" to_be 
motor magazines, however. 





Two Free Chamber Music Concerts 
Sponsored by Mrs. E. $. Coolidge 


Music Scores Back in Hollywood 


Los AnGeLes, Cat.—Chamber music 
lovers came into their own through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. E. S. Coolidge, who spon- 
sored two concerts free of. admission at the 
public library. This is the second visit 
which the Pro-Arte Quartet of Brussels has 
paid Southern California under her auspices 
and such liberality is duly appreciated. At- 
tendance was so large that the library lecture 
hall was crowded, people standing row after 
row in the adjoining patio and corridors. 
Besides classics, such as Haydn and Bee- 
thoven, and works by Debussy and Ravel, 
the programs offered two novelties, the 
Madrigalescas by Malipiero and a quartet 
by Roy Harris, of this city. The latter 
possesses vitality of rhythm and thematic 
treatment, but is not distinguished in emo- 
tional content or invention. Fairly advanced 
of harmonic idiom, it is conceived clearly if 
at times laboriously, though the slow move- 
ment bespeaks Harris’ gift for sustained 
melodic continuity and flowing contour of 
the andante cantabile type. 

Generally speaking, it is not as personal 
and emotionally outspoken a score as his 
concerto for piano, clarinet and string quar- 
tet which formed the programmatic climax 
of the all-American program offered by 
Pro-Musica at the Vista del Arroyo Hotel 
in Pasadena. Motifs of a certain inner 
urgency and dynamic largesse already assure 
impressiveness. Notwithstanding obvious in- 
fluences, such as derived from the French 
school of d’Indy and Debussy, Harris has 
penned a score of convincing qualities, in- 
cisive and conscious craftsmanship. Un- 
doubtedly he is a romantic, and while not 
a formalist, he realizes the basic need for 
clearly conceived form. 

The same event occasioned five songs by 
Charles Ives, which were sung by Calista 
Rogers and were well received. James 
Sykes read the Roger Sessions’ piano sonata. 
Albert Vertchamp, Hans Whippler, Phillip 
Kahgan and Constantin Bakaleinikoff per- 
formed also a string score by Henry Cowell, 
in conjunction with three assistants rotating 
those distracting, rather than acoustically 
distinctive thundersticks. Richard Buhlig, 
pianist, officiated during a trio by Aaron Cop- 
land, and the Harris score, the latter calling 
also for the services of Pierre Perrier, clari- 
netist. 

Preparations for the Hollywood Bowl sea- 
son are progressing satisfactorily, according 
to Manager Glenn Tindall. Richard Strauss 
has declined to guest-conduct, but Bernardino 
Molinari has been added to the list of baton- 
ists, which includes Sir Hamilton Harty, 
Frederick Stock, Artur Rodzinski and Al- 
fred Wallenstein. Other soloists engaged 
so far are Ruggiero Ricci, violinist, Bianca 
Saroya, soprano, and Dimitri Onefrei, tenor. 
Theodore Kosloff and Ernest Belcher are to 
stage ballets. The repertoire is to include 
several operas in concert form. 

Apropos of lyric drama, Mary Carr 
Moore’s opera, Rizzio, was premiered by 
resident forces, and the ‘mellifluous score was 
liked by a large audience. 

Interest was divided that evening, when 
Benjamin Zemach, of the Moscow Habima 
Theatre, presented an original series of dance 
scenes more than justifying the existence of 
what was described as a Jewish ballet. 
Russo-Hebraic and Palestinian folksongs and 
scenes afforded interesting and gripping 
topics tellingly realized by Mr. Zemach and 
terpsichorean associates. Verna Arvey lent 
effective pianistic “yo assisted by Boris 
Levitzky, violin, and Arcady Kaufman, vocal 
narrator. Many film luminaries attended the 
unusual presentation which took place in the 
Hollywood Playhouse. 


Speaking of Hollywood, the film capital is 
suffering a slight change of heart that should 
bring some cheer to the bosoms of real com- 
posers and pseudo-composers (theme song 
manufacturers), as well as those whose em- 
ployment or idleness depends on them, such 
as orchestration experts, copyists and or- 
chestral players, vocal soloists and choristers. 
There are now thirty companies working in 
the major studios in and near Hollywood, 
or more than listed for a long time on those 
schedules, which are scanned on the movie 
boulevard with greater anxiety than news 
from Wall Street. 

Consensus of opinion among the musical 
bosses at the larger studios would intimate 
that the exchequer-propelled pendulum, 
which has swung to the extreme of no music 
or as-little-as-possible, is bearing back to 
what has been alluded to as “underscoring 
for the sake of atmosphere.” From mechan- 
ical piano-player rolls, the movies soused 
themselves in a flood of less or more artistic 
music. Big scores were written or pasted to- 
gether with a liberality of taste that stopped 
at nothing but royalty payments. Then came 
the locustian clouds of tune-makers from 
Broadway who rapidly ate bare the green 
tree of musical life. The butterfly-longevity 
of theme songs was cut shorter yet by the 
general financial chill that blew cold winds 
also into the luxuriously furnished offices of 
studio “composers.” ontracts with com- 
posers were bought off by studios, declared 
void for good or glib reasons in case of 
lesser lights, assistant-composers, who usu- 
ally did a good deal of the technical detail. 

But now a different handwriting on the 

tonally white-washed walls is being visioned 
by a few of foresight. The drastic era of 
“no or near to no-music” evidently is over. 
Financiers and exhibitors having been nause- 
ated by too much music, the new policy to be 
one of “merely underscoring” in place of 
fulsome synchronizations and flabby theme 
songs pushed in to the utter standstill of 
action. 

In principle, it is a return to an early 
stage, when music served to strengthen at- 
mosphere, provided the plot permitted such 
an addition. This restricted use of music is 
the less costly, because small ensembles are 
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being favored in building these tonal back- 
grounds. Like the piano-player of yore, who 
rattled on from start to finish, the complete 
score accompanying full-length is a thing of 
bygone days. But incidental music, from 
solo numbers to small orchestras and jazz 
ensembles, will be heard soon in the majority 
of recent screenings. In Grand Hotel, which 
contains apparently all the music needed, the 
music-film represents only from fifteen to 
twenty per cent of the total playing time. 
In Symphony of a Million it runs several 
times that duration, but the average will be 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent, according 
to recent studio observations. It is relatively 
good news for the musical profession. With 
less quantity the aim is for better quality. 
The whole matter is in the hands of a few 
men such as Max Steiner, chief of the music 
department at RKO; Alfred Newman, of 
United Artists; Max Axt, of M-G-M; 
Nathaniel Finston, of Paramount; or Leo 
Forbstein, in charge at Warner Brothers. 


B.D. 


Vienna’s Festival Weeks 


VIENNA.—The detailed program is now 
out for the 1932 festival weeks in Vienna, 
June 5-18. They opened with a concert at 
the historical Redouten Saal Theater in the 
ex-imperial castle, the program, an_all- 
Haydn one, and performel im the costume of 
the period. The Farewell Symphony was 
given bv candlelight and with the same stag- 
ing as when it was presented originally in 
Count Esterhazy’s castle, under Haydn’s 
direction. Chamber music and a production 
of The Apothecary, the latter by the Vienna 
Sangerknaben, rounded out the program. On 
June 6, Felix Weingartner conducted 
the Vienna Philharmonic in an _ all- 
Viennese program reaching from Mozart to 
Johann Strauss. 

Maria Jeritza is to be heard in an open- 
air concert made up of classic arias and 
Lehar music, the latter conducted by the 
composer. Another open-air concert, of 
Johann Strauss music, will be conducted 
with an orchestra of a thousand players, by 
Strauss’ grandson, Johann, and the annual 
open-air serenades of the Philharmonic, 
under Robert Heger and Rudolf Nilius, are 
to be held on the old Josefs Platz. Serge 
Kousevitzky will direct a concert of the 
Vienna Philharmonic, thereby making his 
Vienna début. The Staatsoper will perform 
the Ring (with Frida Leider as Briinnhilde), 
and Tito Schipa is to make guest appearances 
there in Rigoletto and La Boheme. A num- 
ber of Italian operas will be presented, with 
Arturo Lucon as guest conductor. Boccaccio 
will be produced, with Jeritza, Bodanzky 
directing. Egon Pollak is to conduct a newly 
staged Aida, with Jeritza and Armand 
Tokatyan in the leading roles. 

In connection with the I.S.C.M. Festival, 
the Staatsoper will give a number of con- 
temporary works including Wozzeck by 
Berg, Die Bacchantinnen by Wellesz, H6ll- 
isch Gold by Bittner, and Der Triumph der 
Empfindsamkeit (Goethe) with Krenek’s 
music. The I.S.C.M. Festival comprises two 
orchestral concerts, a chamber orchestra con- 
cert and a chamber concert. Max Rein- 
hardt’s production of Die schéne Helena 
(Offenbach, with additions by Erich W 
Korngold) will be seen at the Volksoper. 
At Klosterneuburg (near Vienna) a per- 
formance of Haydn’s rarely heard oratorio, 
The Return of Tobias, will be offered; Bee- 
thoven’s Missa Solemnis is to be heard at 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna; and the 
same work, as well as Bach’s B minor mass, 
will be performed at Médling, near Vienna. 
Simultaneously with the festival, Vienna is 
to have the long announced music contest, in 
which 500 young artists (singers and vio 
linists) from thirty-eight countries partici- 
pate. B. 
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Gigantic Festival to Be Held in 
New York to Help Musicians 


Musicians’ Emergency Aid and National Broadcasting Com- 
pany to Sponsor Series of Five Concerts Next Season— 
Walter Damrosch to Conduct Orchestra of 175— 
Distinguished Soloists Engaged 


Walter Damrosch has announced plans for 
five gigantic festival concerts to be held 
next season in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City. 

A picked orchestra of 175 musicians will 
participate, with Damrosch conducting three 
of the concerts and distinguished artists ap- 
pearing as soloists. The entire proceeds are 
turned over to the Musicians’ Emer- 
which is sponsoring the series 
with the National Broad- 


to be 
gency Aix, 
m conjunction 

casting Company 

This marks Damrosch’s first definite re- 
turn to the concert stage in the role of con- 
ductor since the 1928-1929 season, when he 
last appeared as guest conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

In an interview at his apartment, Dam- 
rosch told the press that the concerts are 
scheduled for November 19, November 26, 
December 10, January 11 and January 25. 
Four of them will be of a straight symphonic 
nature. The final one is to be a mammoth 
pageant-pantomime, with a chorus of 100, 


Orchestra Concerts to be 
Feature of Buffalo 


Season 


Ukrainian Chorus and Folk Ballet—Pupils’ 
Recitals 


3urraLo, N. Y.—The Buffalo 
Foundation announces its series of sym- 
phony concerts for the 1932-33 season. The 
Boston (Kousevitsky, conductor), Detroit 
(Gabrilowitsch), Chicago (Stock), and 
Cleveland (Sokoloff) orchestras will visit 
here. In addition there will be a matinee 
series for children of the public schools, and 
also a music discrimination contest. Alfred 
H. Schoellkopf is president of the founda- 
tion; Marian de Forest, secretary-manager. 

The management of the new Buffalo Sym- 
phony Orchestra (John Ingram, conductor) 
plans five concerts next season at Elmwood 
Music Hall. Alexander Gretchaninoff will 
be guest on the occasion of the first Buffalo 
performance of his new symphony. Three 
popular concerts, Polish, Italian and German, 
will be given at Broadway Auditorium. 

The Ukrainian Chorus, under the leader- 
ship of Alexander Koshetz, and Vasile Avra- 
menko’s Ukrainian Folk Ballet combined in 
an enjoyable performance at Elmwood Music 
Hall, under the local direction of Bessie 
Bellanca. The good-sized audience responded 
heartily in appreciation of the various offer- 
ings of both talented groups. Many of the 
choral arrangements were by Mr. Koshetz; 
and the ballets and dances arranged by Av- 
ramenko, with a folk orchestra furnishing 
the music. This unique artistic program was 
given in tribute to George Washington. 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers are to give a 
concert at Elmwood Music Hall early this 
month, their program comprising a large 
number of spirituals 
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an orchestra of 200 and 1,000 special par- 
ticipants, such as dancers, soloists and actors. 
An elaborate scenic background will be con- 
structed especially for the occasion. The 
name of the composer and exact character of 
the pageant will not be revealed until later. 

On one of the other programs Damrosch 
will include Bach’s concerto for four pianos, 
with four eminent pianists participating. 
Another concert will be devoted entirely to 
Tschaikowsky, with Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
playing a piano concerto. This program is 
to include the Pathetique Symphony, first 
performed in this country by Damrosch and 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. 

Prices for the concerts will range from 
twenty-five cents to $1.50 for the first four 
performances, and from fifty cents to $3 for 
the pageant. These are the first symphony 
concerts scheduled at Madison Square Gar- 
den and the first time it has been used for 
a concert of a classical nature, with the ex- 
ception of the recital given there last season 
by Paderewski. 


Mrs. Frederick Slee, Mrs. 
Stuart C. Welch, and Dr. F. Park Lewis. 

Margaret Reed Dooley, mezzo soprano, 
who gave a New York début recital in Stein- 
way Hall this spring, will be guest soloist 
at Miss Wheeler's dance recital in the Elks 
Club here. 

Invitations were issued for a piano recital 
given by Sadie Kirschenbaum (pupil of 
Henry M. Hoffman) at the Town Club. 
A large audience assembled to hear this tal- 
ented young woman in a program of stand- 
ard compositions by Haydn, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Debussy, Leschetizky and Grieg, 
which she performed with much brilliance 
and musicianship. Her unaffected appear- 
ance added much to the artistic enjoyment 
of the program which was brought to an ef- 
fective climax with a Beethoven concerto, 
Mr. Hoffman at the second piano. Both 
pupil and teacher were the recipients of many 
congratulatory comments. 

R. Leon Trick presented his pupil, Her- 
man B. Moss, in piano recital at the Twenti- 
eth Century Club before an audience that 
filled the hall and showed enthusiasm for 
the achievements of this young man. Com- 
posers represented were Bach, Grieg, 
Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, Ravel and Liszt. 
Mr. Moss played with much credit to him- 
self and his teacher. L. H. M. 


Henry Nathan, 


Quarles Trio to Tour Europe 

The Quarles Trio, comprising Virginia, 
cellist, Marguerite, violinist and Aleve, 
pianist, will sail for a tour of Europe, June 
22. During the past two seasons they have 
been under the management of the National 
Music League and have given many pro- 
grams of chamber music. They are to re- 
turn early next fall to fulfill engagements 
already booked. 


Juilliard Faculty Honors Ernest 
Hutcheson 
Ernest Hutcheson’s fifth year as dean of 
the Juilliard Graduate School, New York 
City, was celebrated at a reception tendered 
him by the faculty at the home of Dr. 
Olga Samaroff Stokowski. Mr. Hutcheson 
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was presented with an original sketch of the 
last movement of Beethoven’s Moonlight 
Sonata, this manuscript coming directly from 
Robert Schumann’s private library. It was 
written by Beethoven himself and bears 
Schumann’s notations. Mr. Hutcheson also 
received a document signed by the members 
of the faculty, expressing their appreciation 
of the cordial and happy relations prevail- 
ing during his five years of deanship. 

Members of the faculty present at the re- 
ception were Dr. John Erskine, Oscar Wag- 
ner, Paul Kochanski, Anna E. Schoen-Rene, 
Alexander Siloti, Edward Dethier, Louis 
Persinger, Hans Letz, Josef Lhevinne, 
Rosina Lhevinne, Francis Rogers, Albert 
Stoessel, Bernard Wagenaar, James Friskin, 
Paul Reimers, Carl Friedberg, Rubin Gold- 
mark, Florence Page Kimball, Olga Sam- 
aroff, Alfredo Valenti, Georges Barrére, 
Rene Vaillant, Marcella Sembrich, Rhoda 
Erskine, and Felix Salmond. 


Peabody Cosette Awards 


Certificates and Diplomas 

The Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
saltimore, Md., closed its sixty-fourth year 
on May 27, when a concert and commence- 
ment exercises marked the end of a week of 
exhibition recitals by advanced students. 
Approximately forty passed the require- 
ments for completion of the major branches 
of study, these students coming to the con- 
servatory from as far west as California 
and as far south as Florida. 

Anna Bernice Harris, of Baltimore, was 
the only recipient of the Bachelor of Music 
Degree. She is the fourth to obtain this 
award in the school’s history. Miss Harris 
has been a student in the advanced depart- 
ment for eight years. Her teachers have 
been Alexander Sklarevski in piano, and 
Howard R. Thatcher in harmony and com- 
position. In addition to the regular require- 
ments, Miss Harris passed examinations in 
advanced harmony, counterpoint and fugue, 
orchestration, practical tests in keyboard 
harmony, improvising, conducting, organ 
playing and score reading. Required work 
in academic subjects was completed at Johns 
Hopkins University. Miss Harris gave a 
piano recital at the conservatory, May 26. 

Virgil Keel Fox, of Illinois, was the only 
graduate this year winning the Peabody 
Artist’s Diploma for concert ability and 
creative talent. One of the youngest 
Peabody pupils to obtain the highest of Pea- 
body awards, three years ago he was chosen 
unanimously as national winner in the organ 
division at the contest of the Federation of 
Music Clubs. While at the Peabody Con- 
servatory, he studied organ under Mr. Rob- 
ert and harmony with Gustav Strube. Mr. 
Fox was awarded also the Peabody church 
organist certificate. 

Teachers certificates in piano went to 
Dorothy Russell Barnes, Betty Baum, Eliza- 
beth Grant Best, Edward Dawson, Carolyn 
Estes, Lucile Virginia Hurley, Mary Ann 
Kim, Hyman I. Krongard, Alma M. E. 
Loth, Sigmund C. Lurio, Samuel Tilghman 
Morris, Louise Lauback Nagle, Leila Ethel 
Owen, Marcie Lee Price, Mildred Pushkin, 
Isabelle Christle Reville, Margaret Horton 
Roberts, Miriam Toomim Seidman, Alice 
Elizabeth Simon, Clara Edith Tarses, Eliza- 
beth Doak Trot!:, Helen Campbell Williams, 
Mary McLean Wilson, Sarah Elizabeth 
Winborne and Dorothea Freitag Yukl; in 
violin, to Ida Crum Aler, Robert Henry 
Allison, Frieda Helen Etelson, and Virginia 
Schultz Mitchell ; in voice, Leila Ethel Owen, 
Sarah Lucille Reeves, and Ruth Shambaugh ; 
in harmony, Louise W. Carlson; in school 
music, Elizabeth Ward Wilbourn, (Pauline 
Virginia Mallory, and Martha Louise Tovell. 

The final concert was given by Eugene 
Kennedy and Amos Allen, pianist; Jean 
Benge, soprano; Victor Just, flutist; Sylvia 
Meyer, harpist; Charles Cohen, Mischa 
Neidelman, Rita Baker and Arnold Kvam, 
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cellists; Earl Lippy, baritone; Milton 
Schwartz, violinist; and Virgil Fox, organ- 
ist. The program included works by Bach, 
Paganini-Liszt, Schumann, Dvorak-Kreisler, 
Verdi, Liszt, Grandjany, Saizedo and 
Novacek. 


June 11, 


David Mannes Music 


School’s Sixteenth 
Season Ends 


Themy Georgi New Faculty Member 


The David Mannes Music School’s six- 
teenth season ended on May 28, after an ex- 
tended series of student recitals. In the last 
school week Dora Richman, pupil of Frank 
Sheridan, was heard in a piano recital which 
included the Beethoven Waldstein Sonata 
and groups of pieces by Debussy, Rachmani- 
noff, Brahms and Chopin. Another Sheridan 
pupil, Beatrice Rosenwald, gave a recital the 
preceding week, playing the Bach Italian 
concerto, Beethoven D minor sonata and 
pieces by Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, Godow- 
sky and Dohnanyi. 

The school has added the name of Themy 
Georgi, New York vocal teacher, to its fac- 
ulty list for next season. Mr. Georgi, who 
joins Adrienne von Ende and Ottille Schillig 
in the vocal department, is a graduate of the 
Vienna Academy of Music, where he studied 
voice with Franz Habéck and stage direction 
with Wilhelm von Wymetal. After four 
years in Vienna, he went to the opera houses 
of Frankfort-am-Main and Leipsic for two 
years, and later to Italy for two years’ study 
in Milan. In addition to teaching voice, he 
will direct special opera presentations at the 
school. 


Philadelphia Free Library 
Receives Gift 


Edwin A. Fleisher, Philadelphia music 
patron, has presented the Free Library of 
Philadelphia with 4,300 pieces of chamber 
music, said to be the largest and most com- 
plete collection in this country. Mr. 
Fleisher’s gift was announced at the cele- 
bration of the fifth anniversary of the open- 
ing of the new library building. 


Paolantonio as Colon’s 
Chief Conductor 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


3uENos Arres.—Franco Paolantonio will 
be the leading conductor of the Colon sea- 
son, as negotiations with Ettore Panizza, 
previously considered for the post, were un- 
successful. South American artists engaged 
to date include Marengo, Bertana, Morelli 
and Romito. H 


Bobtchevsky’s Opera Liked 
in Sofia 

3ULGARIA.—Bobtchevsky’s opera, 
Le Prince Ermite, was heard here under 
the direction of the composer, who also 
wrote the libretto. The story deals with a 
legendary character and is laid in the twelfth 
century. Public and press received the work 
cordially. N. 


Soria, 


Frank Chatterton Entertains 


On May 15, Frank Chatterton, coach and 
accompanist, gave a musical evening at his 
studio in honor of Lillian Evanti, lyric color- 
atura soprano, who sailed for Europe to sing 
several concerts and give a London recital 
June 7. Mme. Jeanne Soudeikine, dramatic 
=a hae and Mme. Maude Runyan, of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, were 
soloists on the occasion. 
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Vienna Opera Starts Gala Season 


(Continued from page 5) 


los seems the one least destined for new and 
lasting stage life. 

The libretto follows the German classic 
‘drama of the same title by Schiller, whose 
‘plays previously had inspired three Verdi 
operas, The Robbers, The Maid of Orleans, 
and Luisa Miller. In order to form an opera 
of what was essentially not a love story but 
a play with a political background and a his- 
torical outlook, Verdi's librettists, Méry and 
du Locle, had to make a few rather violent 
twists in the original text. It was a painful 
operation, more painful even than that in- 
flacted by Gounod on Goethe’s Faust. Werfel 
and Wallerstein have aimed to restore, as 
far as possible, some of the classic atmos- 
phere. But they could not succeed in mak- 
ing a drama of what was merely intended 
to be a libretto. Schiller’s play lives too viv- 
idly in the mind of the educated German to 
make this operatic Don Carlos plot palata- 
ble 

Tue Irate AUTHOR 

The reception of the “new” Verdi work 
was not all that the revisors seem to have 
wished for. Weriel, that indefatigable re- 
searcher and prophet of Verdi, had done his 
utmost to pave the path ior the new version 
by the weight of his name. A proclamation 
issued before the premiére declared Verdi 
the superior of Wagner (which perhaps he 
is, if it be possible to compare two incom- 
mensurable geniuses), and a manifesto sent 
out by him after the performance adminis- 
tered severe reproach to the Vienna press 
for its alleged lack of understanding. It was 
an unusual proceeding, and a useless one 
not likely to corroborate Werfel. 

THE PRODUCTION 

The Vienna production was on a marvel- 
ous scale. No effort was spared to make 
Don Carlos an outstanding event.“ Clemens 
Krauss and his orchestra covered themselves 
with glory. As for the singers, it is perhaps 
a compliment to say that they came nearer 
acting Schiller than singing Verdi. Franz 
Volker bestowed his beautiful voice upon 
the title role; Emil Schipper gave a convinc- 
ing portrayal of the noble Marquis Posa; 
Josef Manowarda was excellent as the King ; 
and Alfred Jerger made a gigantic character 
of the Inquisitor. Viorica Ursuleac sang the 
Queen well; and Gertrude Runger was a 
rather unbridled but vocally splendid Eboli. 
Yet, neither in singing nor in staging was it 
“Italian” Verdi. Perh aps German singers 
(and modern German stage directors) are 
too intellectual to give to Verdi that naive 
theatricalism without which Italian opera is 
not Italian opera. Dr. Wallerstein’s settings 
and stage direction were replete with imagin- 
ation and grandeur. ‘The scene of the Auto- 
dafé was the last word, indeed, in setting, 
grouping and lighting.’ But it was a scene 
from a Werfel drama rather than from a 
Verdi opera. 

An EXPERIMENT 

With huge investments required by the 
Staatsoper for its habitually sumptuous pro- 
ductions, and with government money tight 
in these days, there is little room in our 
luxurious Staatsoper for experimental ven- 
tures. Which means that the ultramoderns 
are today more than ever barred from the 
repertoire of our — temple of art. 
Since Hindemith’s Cardillac and Krenek’s 
Jonny, no work of a radical or experimental 
character has been heard here. To stop that 
gap, a number of young and enterprising 
musicians of avant-garde determinations, 
have joined efforts for the establishment of 
an association termed the Vienna Opera Pro- 
duction, with an aim to acquaint us with new 
and unusual works of an operatic type. Max 
Brand (composer of Machinist Hopkins) 
and Dr. Hans Heinsheimer (prominently 
associated with the Universal Edition and 
the Musikblatter des Anbruch) are at the 
head of the movement, and Kurt Weill’s so- 
called opera, Mahagonny, was their first ven 
ture. 

Under Dr. Heinsheimer’s resourceful stage 
direction, and with Lotte Lenja (Viennese 
actress and wife of composer Weill), the 
troupe achieved a production which was mar- 
velous, considering limited means. The audi- 
found, much to their surprise, that 
as the moderns (or some of them) see 
it, is a thing closely related to popular music. 
And the Alabama Song, the hit of Weill’s 
score and a brilliant specimen of the literary 
jazz type now popular with the German mod- 
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ernists, is now a favorite with the musical 
fans of Vienna. 
Cuarity Becins WitH Music 

The Philharmonic Orchestra closed its 
season with a benefit concert for the or- 
chestra’s pension fund, under Clemens 
Krauss. Strauss’ Alpine Symphony was the 
chief item, and preceding that Friedrich 
Schorr, Vienna’s native baritone, made his 
belated début since he became eminent. If 
Vienna previously could not pay Schorr’s 
fees, the good cause at last lured the baritone 
to offer his services without monetary re- 
ward. If applause be a reward, however, 
the applause bestowed upon Schorr’s W agner 
arias must have cheered his heart. 

Charity was the watchword, too, of a con- 
cert directed by Oswald Kabasta, under the 
auspices of Vienna’s American colony. The 
program comprised, as principal symphonic 
item, Mahler’s fourth, which Kabasta con- 
ducted with depth and brilliance. Luise Hel- 
letsgruber was the excellent vocal soloist. 
Esther Johnsson, American pianist, success- 
fully played Mozart’s A major concerto; and 
Enid Szantho, contralto from the Staatsoper, 
made a tremendous impression with Mahler’s 
Kindertotenlieder. This young singer, who 
is attaining popularity at the Opera and 
made a great success at Bayreuth last sum- 
mer, is a distinct “find.” 

REGER—AND REUTER 

A premiére of a posthumous Max Reger 
work was a notable event sponsored by the 
State Academy of Music. Florizel von 
Reuter, German-American violinist and soon 
to become a faculty member of that vener- 
able institution, appeared on this occasion 
in the double capacity of author and inter- 
preter. Mme. Reger, the composer’s widow, 
had entrusted to Reuter the honorable task 
of completing the unfinished symphonic rhap- 
sody for violin and orchestra, op. 147, which 
Reger left behind at the time of his death. 
The piece, big in proportions and conception, 
has been brought into definite shape by 
Reuter in a manner which leaves us in doubt 
as to where Reger ended and where Reuter 





Plans for Cincinnati Zoo 
Opera Announced 


CINCINNATI, O.—After many trials and 
tribulations, the Zoo Opera season for this 
summer was assured through the splendid 
work of Mrs. John J. Emery, who under- 
took to raise the necessary guarantee fund 
of $20,000. 

The Zoological Gardens faces a new situa- 
tion this year. It has been purchased by the 
city and will be taken over in the fall of the 
year. In the meantime, the present Zoo- 
logical Gardens Association operates the 
park. A Zoological Society was formed to 
enlist the public’s aid in the form of various 
types of memberships from one dollar for 
children to $100 for a life membership. 
These new plans did not provide for the 
money nor the power to operate the park as 
a high class summer amusement park. Hence 
the delay in getting the season’s plans under 
way. 

Susiness Manager Charles G. Miller, en- 
trusted with the undertaking, has been equal 
to the occasion, with the codperation of Isaac 
Van Grove, the musical director. 

Numerous artists have been engaged for 
the season, which opens June 13 with Myrna 
Sharlow, Coe Glade, Frederick Jagel, 
Giuseppe Martino-Rossi, Italo Picchi and 
Herbert Gould in Aida. The alternating 
opera for the week is Martha, in which Leola 
Turner, Helen Ornstein, Edward Molitore, 
Fred Patton and Natale Cervi are cast. 

Miss Turner and Miss Ornstein are two 
of the new singers announced, the list in- 
cluding Jagel, Mario Duca, Chase Baromeo, 
James Wolfe, Oscar Colcaire, Sonia Shar- 
nova, Juliette Lippe, Galli-Campi, Anna 
Leskaya, Solveig Jakobsen and Ruth Lewis. 

The artists to return are Myrna Sharlow, 
Coe Glade, Herbert Gould, Fred Patton, 
Italo Picchi, Natale Cervi, Giuseppe Cava- 
dore, Hitzi Koyke, Lydia Dozier, Helen 
Freund, Giuseppe Martino-Rossi, Joseph 
Royer and Louis John Johnen. 

The professional chorus of the Chicago 
Opera Company has been reéngaged with 
Herman Tappo as leader. 

The repertoire will present no novelties 
this summer but standard operas familiar 
and new to the Cincinnati public. The cli- 
max of the eight weeks of grand opera will 
be the presentation of The Magic Flute 
(Mozart) as a part of the Cincinnati pro- 
gram of Mozart celebrations during the year. 
Operas new to the Zoo audience will be 
Norma, Forza del Destino, Bohéme, and the 
Gipsy Baron. } 


Budapest Quartet Personnel 


Changes 


When the Budapest String Quartet re- 
turns to America next year, the first violin- 
ist’s post will be filled by Jose Roismann, 
heretofore the second violinist. The latter 
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began. He played the difficult piece in bril- 
liant virtuoso style and reaped success. 
SpectaL CONCERTS 


The fiftieth birthday of Josef Marx, 
Viennese composer, was the occasion for 
a concert in his honor. The program, de- 
voted to Marx’ music exclusively, enlisted 
such distinguished collaborators as Lotte 
Lehmann and Josef Manowarda, who 
sang Marx songs with the composer at 
the piano; Paul Neg = roe and Angelo 
Kessissoglu, pianist; and Augusto Janco- 
vich and Paul Grimmer, violinist and cel- 
list respectively, who played Marx’ cham- 
ber music beautifully. To complete the 
cross-section of Marx’ production would, 
of course, have required an orchestra. 
Marx was much feted. 

Elisabeth Schumann and Richard Mayr, 
both with Carl Alwin at the piano, were 
the soloists of a gala concert held at the 
old Belvedere Castle under the auspices of 
the National Library, the program con- 
sisting entirely of songs on Goethe poems. 
Mme. Schumann, an all too rare guest in 
our concert halls, once more exhibited the 
lovely qualities of her Lieder interpreta- 
tions, musicianship and vocal control. 
She was acclaimed as the favorite she is. 
Mr. Alwin’s accompaniments were a par- 
ticular feature of the concert. 

JACQUELINE RosiAL SUCCESSFUL 

Among the few singers who cultivate the 
subtle art of Lieder singing, Jacqueline 
Rosial ranks highly. This Frenchwoman, 
who made her initial appearance in Vienna 
recently, has the secret of singing German 
songs with a perfection of linguism and true 
style which few of her German colleagues 
can rival. She created a deep impression 
upon the connoisseurs of fine interpretation. 

SeENTHEIM Hearp IN Lieper REcITAL 

Irene Sentheim, Viennese Lieder singer, 
has made strides in recent years. This was 
manifested in her recent recital here. Hers 
is a beautiful musicianship, and a voice which 
responds perfectly to the demands of song 
interpretation. In a period when our young 
singers almost without exception seek the 
easy laurels of operatic arias in concert, a 
singer like Miss Sentheim absorbs the un- 
divided attention of musicians. 





position is to be taken pl Alexander 
Schneider, brother of Mischa Schneider, 
cellist of the ensemble. According to the 
quartet’s manager, Annie Friedberg, many 
reéngagements have been booked, also début 
appearances in a number of cities. 


10,000 Attend Opening 
Performance of City 
Opera in St. Louis 


(Continued from page 5) 


be the scene sylvan 


stage of the opera today, 
and de- 


or urban, are somewhat stunted 
limbed. 

There is no denying the fact that the 
“Opera” is a distinct municipal asset. Dur- 
ing the past season the average weekly at- 
tendance numbered 57,307 persons. The 
prices of admissions range from $2 to 25c, 
with 1,600 free seats available for those who 
arrive sufficiently early. Further figures ob- 
tained from the Municipal Theatre Associa- 
tion indicate that during the course of its 
past thirteen seasons, the total attendance 
has been 5,642,151 at the average cost per 
person of 53c. Also, it is the unique boast 
of this organization that not a guarantor has 
ever lost a cent. 

This season’s performances were inaugur- 
ated with the presentation of The New Moon 
of Sigmund Romberg, with Charlotte Lans- 
ing, Guy Robertson, George Houston and 
Leonard Ceeley in the principal parts, as- 
sisted by a large chorus composed of local 
amateurs—an excellent production admir- 
ably staged and sung. Ten thousand per- 
sons attended. 

One world premiére is scheduled for this 
summer. This is a Cyrano de Bergerac as 
musicially adapted by Samuel Kokrass. In 
addition, a novelty is The Land of Smiles 
of Franz Lehar, which is to be presented in 
the amphitheatre prior to its New York 
opening. Other operettas, in the Broadway 
sense, included in the repertoire are The 
Riviera Girl, The Last Waltz, Blossom Time, 
The Desert Song, The Rose of Stamboul, 
The Honeymooners, The Blue Paradise, 
Sari and Katza. In the cast of principals 
are Yvonne d’Arle, Charlotte Lansing, Guy 
Robertson, Leonard Ceeley, George Houston, 
Allan Jones, Clifford Newdahl, Jack Shee- 
han, Doris Patston, Barbara Newberry, 
Harry K. Morton, Zella Rulla, Carl Randall, 
Virginia Watson, Hope Ermerson, John 
Goldsworthy, Hugh Cameron, Manilla Pow- 
ers, Marie Starner, Lorraine Weimar, Gene- 
vieve McCormick and Frederic Persson 
J. J. Shubert is nominally general produc- 
tions manager, though he acts by proxy in 
St. Louis. His proxy is E. R. Simmons who 
is aided by Edward Clark Lilley as stage 
director, Edward Scanlon, Watson Barratt, 
Herbert Moore, William Holbrook and 
Maury Rubens. The orchestra is under the 
direction of Giuseppe Bamboschek. 
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Bilotti Prepares for American 
Tour 


young American Pianist, 
fulfilling engagements in 


Bilotti, 


been 


Anton 
who _ has 


Mishkin photo 
ANTON BILOTTI 


uropean cities, is now at his home in Paris 
preparing for his American tour next year. 
He recently played the Mozart concerto in 
A major with the Lamoureux Orchestra. 
His next appearance in Europe will be on 
August 22 at Ostend, playing the Liszt con- 
certo in A major. 


Jeanne Palmer Soudeikine Closes 
Season 

Having closed an active season, Jeanne 
Palmer Soudeikine, dramatic soprano, is 
preparing new programs to be presented in 
the fall. Maude Douglas Tweedy is the 
only teacher of this artist, now under the 
management of Arthur Judson. 
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the New 
MASTERPIECE MODEIS 


_—_ is largely a matter 
of being divinely dissatisfied. The Baldwin of 1900, 1904, 
1914, 1930, appeared perfect....was perfect in the opin- 
ions of the judges of World Expositions and in the ex- 
pressed approval of great musicians. 


But the men who made the Baldwin were not satisfied. In 
the secret places of their laboratories, in the studios of their 
musician friends, upon the concert platforms of America, 
they have been constantly at work, consulting, analyzing, 
checking and re-checking. 


At work, too, (for seven years), upon the development of 
the marvelous new Tone Spectrograph, an electrical in- 
strument that has brought into being, a new conception of 
piano tone. Baldwin has the only instrument of this type 


: in the world. 
Haldwin 


It breaks each tone into its component harmonic partials. 
It guarantees that the scale of each Baldwin shall be scien- 
tifically even. It guarantees that every Baldwin shall pos- 
sess, gloriously, the new characteristic Baldwin tone. 


The building of the Baldwin is no longer subject to human 
limitations. It has become an exact science. 


And now we fling the door open to present to you, a new 
line of Masterpiece Mopets in which this new tone is 
released to the musical world....among them is the new 
FIVE FOOT TWO INCH BALDWIN MODEL “M”, 
A BABY GRAND PIANO WITH BREATH-TAKING 
BEAUTY OF TONE ...AN EPOCH MARKING 
TRIUMPH FOR BALDWIN ENGINEERS. 


Only when sitting at its keyboard will you realize that into 
the Baldwin of the time-honored past, has entered the very 
musical soul of the rugged present and the brilliant future. 


= 


Baldwin Masterpiece Models are priced in accor- 
dance with Baldwin’s policy of passing savings 
in materials and labor directly to our customers. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO CO. 
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AUDIENCE-CONTROL OF BROADCASTING IS AIM OF 
LEAGUE WHICH CHARGES AIR CHANNEL MONOPOLY 


Organization Gives Its View of Existing Conditions in Report to Washington Lawmakers 
—Fresh Competition for Publishers—Goldman and Stadium Seasons to be Heard 


When it was reluctantly announced re- 
cently by advertising specialists that broad- 
casting alone has increased during the past 
year, a fresh onslaught was begun on the 
entrenched radio interests. While magazines 
lost 22% of their advertising, the broadcast- 
ing stations can boast of a 50% gain during 
the year, according to the Advertising and 
Selling figures published just before the 
seasonal slump. 

At this moment there is the usual doubt 
and anxiety about the future of broadcast- 
ing, due to the customary sloughing off of 
summer events. Actually, there is no real 
doubt as to the continued opulence of broad- 
casting, but there is plenty of doubt as to 
the continued status of the present custodians 
of the channels which (theoretically at least) 
dispense music, art and science to 17,000,000 
American homes 

In these columns we already have an- 
alyzed the various kinds of opposition to 
present-day broadcasting, presenting, we 
trust, both the pro and the contra arguments. 
Musicians are vitally concerned with these 
discussions. No other factor today bears 
such an influence in the life of a musician as 
the institution of radio 

Shall present conditions continue? Shall 
the radio be a constructive and productive 
or a disruptive force for musical perform- 
ance and musical education? The radio 
giveth and the radio taketh away; blessed. 

We have seen what chaotic broadcast- 
ing has done to some publishers of music. 
We have seen in these few short years what 
vapid programs can do to our national good 
taste. We also have seen what a powerful 
force remains latent in good ether entertain- 
ment. We have seen our fine artists almost 
booted out of some studios in order to make 
room for the Hollywood-tinpan sandwich 
men of the air. 

We have seen our public, our youth, our 
gifted musicians at the mercy of cheapjack 
vaudeville minds and flip fledglings, cocksure 
and intolerant. We have. seen also a few 
personalities in the great broadcasting com- 
panies who have stood like rocks against 
inferior music and inferior musicians. 

The new policy forced on broadcasting 
stations recently, whereby they are com- 
pelled to reéenter the production field in or- 
der to fill in the gaps caused by defections in 
the sponsors’ ranks, has been recorded. For 
the first time in the recent history of broad- 
casting, there is now a glimmer of hope for 
the legitimate artist. Instead of merely 
their transmitting apparatus to the 

goods, the stations are returning 
normal function, as creative pro- 
ducers of programs—a duty they are con- 
tent to relegate to the advertising agency or 
whatnot in sleek times 

In alignment with our policy of investigat 
ing every angle, this week we are giving the 


leasing 
seller 
to their 


By ALFRED HUMAN 


floor to Harris K. Randall, of Chicago, 
representing the American Radio Audience 
League. The stated objective of the league 
is the “entrustment of the financially valu- 
able broadcast channels to competent agents 
representing the audience, rather than the 
sellers of transmission.” 

A four-page printed letter was last week 
presented by this league to the Senate, the 
House and the Federal Radio Commission. 
Let us glean from Mr. Randall’s appeal: 

“The question here is one of public prop- 
erty and public policy. Who is to receive 
from the federal government the tremen- 
dously valuable exclusive control of the 
ninety channels of direct communication 





Static 


The first dance ever held in Balti- 
more on a Sunday took place June 5, 
with Sam Robbins supplying the mu- 
sic. . . . On a recent broadcast of 
the Kodak Hour, the male quartet 
sang a noyelty selection called Join 
the Navy. We wonder if this was 
meant for that intrepid sailor, Jack 
Parker, who is featured on the pro- 
gram. . Alice Remsen has written 
a book of poems which is to be pub- 
lished in August. . . . Before finding 
peace and quiet in radio Bill Wil- 
liams, program director of WPCH, 
has been, in rapid succession, a survey- 
or in China, a gold prospector in Uru- 
guay, a cattle rancher in Argentine, a 
member of Carranza’s army in Mexico 
and, during the World War, a major 
in the U. S. Aviation Corps... . 
Signs of Spring. Jack Shilkret is 
threatening to break 100 at golf soon. 
(The “soon” is his). Although 
he was born in Chicago, Victor Young 
saw a machine gun for the first time 
in Poland, during the war. 











into the 17,000,000 American homes—for 
advertising or any other purposes—with the 
right to call in the power of the federal 
government at any moment to prevent all 
other citizens from infringing upon this 
privilege ? 

“Channel control is concentrated in about 
five hundred hands. People everywhere are 
tired from work and from worry; radio 
listening requires probably less exertion than 
any other method of receiving mental im- 
pressions. 

‘Gradually there has been less music on 
the air, and more talking. The radio audi- 
ence now comprises most of the country’s 
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buying and voting power. Such obstinate 
facts as these create the social problem of 
broadcasting. 

‘Almost every thinking person who listens 
to American broadcasts has heard at one 
time or another things which have given him 
a fleeting but vivid glimpse of this problem. 
Perhaps, for example, he has heard a rare 
symphonic rendition, under a famous conduc- 
tor peremptorily cut off to give place to a 
jazz or baseball broadcast, the latter service 
only duplicating what was also obtainable at 
the moment at three or four other points 
of the dial, while the symphony was thereby 
snatched entirely away from myriads of 
homes. Can such occurrences be fairly pre- 
vented? This report is intended to express 
and to communicate a firm conviction that 
they can—and by means that will at the 
same time cope with numerous other abuses. 


“Rights of access to the home radio dial 
are worth today, on the advertising market, 
many millions of dollars. Station licensees 
obtain them from the government, absolutely 
free, for six month periods, with freedom 
to sell them by the hour or the minute for 
their own profit, often at monopoly prices. 


“The proposal here is that the transmis- 
sion service should continue to be sold by 
its private producers, in all cases, while the 
rights to occupy dial space (licenses) on the 
more important broadcast channels should 
be held instead by agencies of the audience, 
or trustees for the radio public, and in part 
rented out by them for whatever price they 
would bring. 

“Competence to act as agentsof the audi- 
ence might be first looked for preferably in 
representatives of non-profit organizations 
deeply rooted in the various interests of the 
public which radio is capable of serving— 
music, drama, education, and so on. 

“Free from obligations to transmitter 
stockholders, agencies representing these or- 
ganizations might well claim some compe- 
tence to represent the radio audience. In- 
vested, by federal license, with control of a 
city’s valuable radio channels, and working 
closely with each other, they could be fairly 
expected to devote their efforts to providing 
the public with plenty of broadcasts, con- 
veniently laid out on the dial and on the 
clock, to fill these respective needs. 

“In the absence of funds from other 
sources, the cost could come, as now, out of 
the receipts from channel rents (time sales). 
However, not nearly so many plants would 
need to be operated if the licensees them- 
selves were not financially interested in these 
electrical enterprises. Hence licensees would 
have more funds to devote to serving the 
program needs of the audience, as well as 
freer motives for so employing them. 

“Many listeners, on finding programs 
which seem to be a total waste of dial-space 
(such as those exactly duplicating others) 
are prone to blame the Federal Radio Com- 
mission for not forbidding it. They should 
remember that the Commission has no im- 
mediate control over programs; it cannot 
censor. The control of programs is the 
privilege of the station licensees. 

“None can fairly say that any one thing i is 
what the public want in the way of broad- 
casting—least of all the transmissionists, 
with their judgment so badly warped by 
their own business interests. Fortunately, 
there are enough channels so that a better- 
organized control of them can probably en- 
able most American listeners to choose what 
and when they please from among several 
different known types of program—having 
also available, as now, ready-made assort- 
ments of programs (commercial and sustain- 
ing) offered over commercial stations.” 

* * * 


The Wail of a Popular Song Publisher 


Popular song publishers are no longer the 
sportive, iridescent moguls of the old Broad- 
way days. Sad times have overhauled some 
of these. gilded gentlemen who have capi- 
talized Mother, Moon, Spoon and a few 
other handy rhymes, with the assistance of 
a piano-thumper or two. If you can be- 
lieve their tales, they are being devoured 
by the creatures they created. 

“The radio is destroying the popular song 
publisher,” related the peerless purveyor of 
a whole string of gigantic hits, “destroying 
the men who made the radio, mind you”. 
After his audience had: wept silently for a 
moment, he went on: “We cannot sell more 
than a few thousand copies of any song 
nowadays. The public may sing, hum and 
whistle our songs—but they do not go to 
the music store and buy copies. No sooner 
is one hit established than another number 
takes its place. The commercial business 
is something fierce, gentlemen. You ask, 
can‘t we still go after the headliners and 
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WILLIAM DALY, e 
conductor-composer, broadcasts several pro- 
crams over the NBC network. Mr. Daly 
is George Gershwin’s favorite conductor. 








pay them to sing and play our songs? Not 
always, gentlemen. Every crooner, every 
important personality on the air seems to 
be running a publishing company of his own. 
If he sings anything he wants to sing his 
own songs, of course. The public does not 
buy our products, the broadcasters will not 
pay us enough in royalties to justify the 
expense of publishing. Gentlemen—” and 
his voice sank to a whisper, “the popular 
song publisher is doomed. The old tunes 
are coming back—did you read about the 
public’s ballot on oldtime ballads? That 
means all of us eventually will be in a class 
with Schirmer’s and other firms of that 
type—handlers of standard material. And 
after all we did for broadcasting for them 
to treat us like this.” 

As a tender hearted person we could 
stand no more, so we stole away while the 
pathetic wreck was describing the proposed 
itinerary of his yachting cruise through the 
South Seas. 

** * 
He Wishes to Pay—and Choose 


Inasmuch as commendatory letters are re- 
garded as pearl and gold, perhaps a “construc- 
tive” critical letter, such as appended, will be 
considered of some value by the program- 
makers. Here is what R. W. Berlfein, of 
New York, thinks: 

“We have three radio sets at-our house, 
and one at the office. There was a time 
when a set was always on the go. We are 
surprised at ourselves nowadays. It is rarely 
that any machine is going, particularly in the 
evening. The nights are silent hours. The 
time which is held best for sales talks finds 
us deaf. 

“Has radio sales talk influenced me, and if 
so has it been for or against the article ad- 
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vertised via radio? Let me see: I do not 
smoke. If I did, it would never be the brand 
the sponsor of which insults my intelligence. 
I use tooth powder. It is a brand which 
has never been on the air. My socks were 
bought for price, and not for radio appeal. 
The tires on the car were purchased with 
little regard to the voice on the radio. I did 
use a gas which advertised on the radio. I 
changed to one which does not, because the 
garage changed. The advertised kind is 
purchasable around the corner. I do not 
buy it. 
LIKES ORGANISTS 

“T listen to programs which have not found 
commercial sponsorship. I used to get up 
early to hear an organ program. The hour 
was changed, the time has been reduced. 
The announcers on that program have al- 
ways given me the impression that they were 
more important than the organist. They 
offer wise cracks, make plays on titles of 
compositions, and having nothing else to puff, 
give umnecessary praise for the nimble 
fingers of the artist and repeat his “original 
arrangement” too often. It seems they are 
filling in for the time they hope to sell. The 
service bands find me a willing listener. The 
old slumber hour was another non-commer- 
cial which lured me back from the movies in 
a hurry. 

“What is the solution? We must pay, 
that is evident. We bought and paid for 
phonograph records to hear Caruso. No 
manufacturer of canned beans gave us the 
records with snatches of Caruso interspersed 
with sales talk. The announcement at the 
start of the old-fashioned record was not 
considered of greater importance than the 
subsequent voice of the artist. We wanted 
a record by Caruso. We paid for it. We 
want radio entertainment—we pay for that. 

“Whom shall we pay? I doubt if we could 
make a go of it in this country by paying 
the post office. Direct payment to a private 
company seems out of the question. Scrambled 
radio is still a laboratory stunt. 


Tue CoMBINATION IDEA 


“The entertainment combinations have the 
right idea. They buy the artists outright. 
The artist is built ‘up for radio by radio. 
Then he is put into the movies or on the 
stage. The artist will have no commercial 
sponsor on the air. If you want that artist 
on the radio without paying, you must sup- 
port him at the box office when he comes 
to the movie, or opera house. Artists who do 
not pay their way, indicating lack of popular 
appeal, will be withdrawn from radio. As a 
consequence, if we wish to listen to radio, 
we will not be compelled to spin the dials 
every few minutes to tune out exploitation 
and announcers who imagine their mite 
overshadows the contribution of the artists 
they are supposed to introduce and not to 
rival.” 

* * * 


MANNHEIMER IN ENGLISH BROAD- 
CAST 


Frank Mannheimer broadcast a Debussy 
program on June 9 for the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. Included in the list 
of compositions was a newly discovered 
piece of Debussy, which had its premier per- 
formance in England at this time. It is not 
the first time this organization has engaged 
the pianist. He gave the initial performance 
in England of Roger Sessions’ piano son- 
ata; and his playing of the second piano 
quintet of Fauré with the International String 
Quartet is believed to have been the English 
introduction of that work. Mr. Mann- 
heimer is engaged for the Sunday night con- 
cert at Dorchester House, June 12 
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MUSICAL 


COURIER 


RADIO IMPRESSIONS OF A WEEK 


Atlantic breezes have wafted a rumor that 
grand opera may be given in Atlantic City. 

. Prominent native artists are mentioned 
in connection with the projected season... . 
Of course it will be broadcast. . 

Frank E. Wenker, publicity ‘head of the 
Metropolitan Opera, has issued an invitation 
to meet distinguished artists of the concert, 
opera, theater and cinema late this week— 
too late for this issue.... The cryptic hint 
is given “that an interesting announcement 
will be made” on June 9, at 5 p. m. 

Since the cessation of the regular music 
season the air channels have lacked the scin- 
tillating glamour of the big orchestras, apart 
from the worthy presentations of the several 
ensembles which we have praised with regu- 
larity. . And now the mid-season lull 
will be relieved by the resumption of the 
Edwin Franko Goldman band concerts, next 
week, and shortly thereafter the Stadium 
programs will lord it over the Columbia 
chain. John Erskine points out that 
we have 6,000 full-size symphony orchestras 
in the schools of this broad land—most of 
them, incidently, spawned during the Radio 
Era. . . . Goldman will go in for distinctly 
idiomatic ‘scores this season; run-of-the-mill 
transcriptions are not ‘acceptable these days. 
Ne ldman has programmed the Bolero 
for numerous occasions. ‘ Among the 
other novelties will be Henry Hadley’s Zan- 
zibar; also several other works from the 
same American’s pen; Lake’s march, The 


NETWORK 


Two singers were heard on the La Forge- 
Bertimen hour over WABC, May 26—Neva 
Chinski, soprano, and Maria Halama, mezzo- 
soprano. Sibyl Hamlin and Vaclav Divina 
furnished accompaniments. Both Miss Chinski 
and Miss Halama have been heard on pre- 
vious programs. 





* * 


The last broadcast of the current series of 
An Evening in Paris, which will be heard 
June 13, is to be in the nature of a studio 
bon voyage party for Pierre Brugnon, who 


GEORGE EARLE, 
conductor of Blue Coal Hour and formerly 
associated with ‘The Main Street Sketches 
(WOR). (Harold Stein photo.) 


returns to his native France for the summer. 
A host of radioites as well as Alice Remsen 
and Max Smolen, who have been featured 
with Brugnon on this series, are to be at 
the Columbia studios to take part in the 
program, 

* * * 


The Vocal Art Quartet, directed by 
George Dilworth, was heard in a program 
through an NBC network, June 3. The 
quartet is composed of Carol Deis, Alma 
Kitchell, Charles Harrison and Jay Edkins. 


Irving Berlin ein ak Jack Denny’s or- 
chestra in a group of his own compositions 
during the first broadcast of Gem High- 
lights, a new Columbia series. 


Frank Black was pianist as well as con- 
ductor in the Big Six of the Air program 
June 2 

* * * 

Morning, Sun and Spring, a composition 
of Allan Lincoln Langley, a-member of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, will be 
heard on the air for the first time when it is 
presented by Philip James and the Little 
Symphony Orchestra through WOR,. June 
11. Jerome Rappaport, pianist, has been 
selected as soloist for the program. 


An elaborate revue ‘depicting scenes of 
Broadway was sent from the studios of 
WABC to a nation-wide Columbia network 
and by short wave to Europe, during ’ 
a exchange broadcast on June 3 

Among the artists who contributed to the 
program were Irene Beasley, William Hall, 


Pilgrim; a fantasie by the triple-tonguing 
virtuoso, Staigers; in addition to the usual 
good solid repertoire, and the lighter bits. 

. As for the Stadium, Hoogstraten of 
Holland and Coates of England will be in 
command, conducting the complete Philhar- 
monic Symphony, with the exception of five 
first desk players. 

Columbia is now going in for experiments 
in radio drama, utilizing all the resources 
of the new technic-sound effects, music and 
the like. . . . Don Clark will inaugurate 
the WABC dramatics next Sunday. 

Mysterious disappearances and changes 
are common in Ariel’s domains. . . . Re- 
cently the NBC Slumber Hour was missed, 
with Laurier and his agreeable ensemble. 

For a time last year some boop-a- 
doop outfit substituted, but protests changed 
all that. Perhaps the program man 
who took our Slumber Hour away prefers 
to put his babes to sleep in 2-4 rhythm... . 

Speaking of vanishing, the Society of Com- 
posers, et al, has just taken sensible steps 
to banish some of Victor Herbert's music for 
a time. The average broadcaster, you 
know, will stick to a likely tune as an in- 
fant sticks to his favorite rag doll. . 
Both the tune and the doll are worn to tat- 
ters after a few years. Hence the 
society will restrict the scores of Eileen, 
Fortune Teller and Mlle. Modiste so as to 
conserve these specimens of masterly, light 
music. 


OF NEWS 


Carlile and the Columbia Mixed 
Jack Pearl acted as narrator. 
* * * 


Charles 
Chorus. 


Erva Giles, soprano, Eugene Rowland, 
tenor, Joe Biviano, accordeonist, and Irving 
Miller, pianist, were soloists June 2 on the 
Popular Varieties program heard over NBC 
stations. 

w 45% 
Jack Parker and Thelma Kessler were 
heard together on the Kodak program June 
Nathaniel Shilkret, who conducts the 
program, presented Artells Dickson, singer 
of cowboy ballads, as soloist. 
* 


During their thirty Sunday afternoon 
broadcasts on WOR, Eddy Brown and 
Clarence Adler have performed all of the 
Beethoven and Brahms sonatas for violin 
and piano. When this series is resumed in 
the fall, the artists plan to give a variety 
of the ultramodern in contemporary music, 
in addition to the classics. 

* 


Tito Guizar has begun a new series on the 
Columbia network. He is heard in a fifteen- 
minute program Tuesday and Thursday eve- 
nings. Mr. Guizar will not sing with an 
orchestra, but will accompany himself on the 
guitar, the instrument with which he first 
won recognition in Mexico. 

ok Lm 

Sam Robbins and his orchestra are ful- 
filling engagements in Atlantic City and Bal- 
timore before they return to Bermuda 
June 25. 

* * * 


Eddie Walters, whose ukulele solos have 
been heard frequently through WOR, has 
published a new song. 

* * * 

The compositions of Lily Strickland are 
being featured on the broadcast of Beggar’s 
Bowl through WOR, June 9. 

* * * 


Isabelle Yalkovsky, young American 
pianist, was soloist on June 1 program of 
the Music Treasure Box, an NBC feature. 

* * * 


Morton Downey is using one of his own 
compositions, a waltz dedicated to his wife, 
for his signature song in his new Columbia 
series. 

x * * 

The Young Artists Light Opera Com- 
pany presented Gilbert and Sullivan's 
Jolanthe in their regular NBC _ broadcast. 
Members of the cast included Catherine 
Field, Ivy Scott, Celia Branz, Fred Huf- 
smith, E. Boardman Sanchez, Walter 
Preston, Raoul Nadeau and J. Alden 
Edkins. The performance was directed by 
Harold Sanford. 

* * 

Ray Perkins and Peter Van Steeden’s 
orchestra are being featured twice weekly 
in a new series over an NBC network. 

- * * * 


Cecilia Guilder was heard May 25 over 
VOR. 


* * * 


Columbia reports with glee that the Sta- 
dium series in New York this summer. will 
be broadcast by WABC for a full hour. each 
evening. 

* * * 

Benny Kreuger’s orchestra and Georgie 
Price, musical comedy star, are featured 
in a new~series of broadcasts being heard 
twice Weekly through a CBS network. 

x * * 

The Ambassadors, a male trio, were 
heard May 28 over a nationwide Columbia 
network. 
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George Gershwin’s 
Second Rhapsody 


Issued for First and Second 
Piano 
Piano Solo in Preparation 


Concerto in F 
First and Second Piano 


Ld 
An American in Paris 
Piano Solo 


Rhapsody in Blue 
First and Second Piano 
Piano Solo 
Organ 
Orchestra 


- e- 


Three Preludes 
Piano Solo 
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Composer of the Follow- 
ing Musical Comedies: 
OF THEE I SING 
GIRL CRAZY 
STRIKE UP THE 
SHOW GIRL 
TREASURE 
ROSALIE 
FUNNY FACE 
OH KAY 
TIP TOES 
SONG OF THE FLAME 
OH LADY BE GOOD 
GEO. WHITE’S SCANDALS 
SWEET LITTLE DEVIL 
TELL ME MORE 
LA LA LUCILLE 


BAND 


GIRL 


- R- 


All these Compositions may be se- 
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Fifth Senior High School 
Festival Held in Chicago 


Elsa Harthan Arendt and Arthur Kraft Capable Soloists — 
Dr. J. Lewis Browne Directs 


Cuicaco.—That the musical phase of edu- 
cation is strongly emphasized in the public 
schools of Chicago was made evident May 26 
at the fifth annual senior high school music 
festival in Orchestra Hall. An orchestra of 

150 and a chorus of 200, recruited from Chi- 
cago senior high schools, presented a taxing 
program with efficiency, under the direction 
of Dr. J. Lewis Browne and his assistants. 
The results obtained at this concert proved 
that young students are musically capable 
when properly trained. 

Ambitious numbers on the program were 
Goring-Thomas’ The Sun-Worshipers and 
3eethoven’s C minor symphony. The chorus 
and orchestra had the assistance of two 
prominent Chicago singers—Elsa Harthan 
Arendt, soprano, and Arthur Kraft, tenor— 
in the presentation of the Goring-Thomas 
choral ode. Under the able leadership of 
Dr. Browne, chorus and orchestra gave the 
work a performance that was professional 
in quality. 

Mme. 
ot tone 


Arendt sang her part with beauty 
and charm of manner. 

Arthur Kraft’s fine tenor voice rang with 
veracity and authority in his effec- 
tively displaying the outstanding musician- 
ship inherent in whatever he sings. 

Those who heard this concert can justly 
state that this orchestra is as efficient as 
many professional ensembles. The strings 
have unified clarity and the brass section is 
accurate in attack and tone. The orchestra 
has a splendid leader in Oscar W. Anderson, 
and under his direction gave a fine perform- 
ance of the Wagner Rienzi overture. In this 
the orchestra showed its true mettle, for in 
the Beethoven fifth symphony there was less 
abandon and a timid precaution. 

The chorus’ singing of part songs, accom- 
panied and a cappella under Dr. Browne’s 
leadership, was praiseworthy. Handel-Stoes- 
sel’s coronation anthem, Now All Ye Peo- 
ple Rejoice, and God, King and Lord were 
exceptionally well sung. Two light num- 
bers from the pen of Dr. Browne, Till Stars 
and Night Depart and Come With Me to 
Romany, were effectively presented, and a 
repetition of the latter number was demanded 
by the audience. The program closed with 
Horatio Parker's Union and Liberty, by 
chorus and orchestra 

An address was made by Dr. William J. 
Bogan, who commended Dr. Browne on the 
excellence of the musical development in 
the schools. James Hemingway, chairman 
of the finance committee of the Board of 
Education, reiterated Dr. Bogan’s praise of 
the music department and gave assurance ot 
the permanence of music in the school cur- 
riculums. 


solos, 


ELLEN Mann Honors CADMAN 


Ellen ‘Kinsman Mann, voice teacher, gave 
a reception at her studio recently in honor 
of Charles Wakefield Cadman, eminent com- 
present in Chicago for several days. 
The Mann studio was crowded with Chi- 
cagoans and the musical program, which 
included a number of Cadman’s songs sung 
by Constance Eberhardt, was enthusiastically 
received 

Cadman 
at the annual frolic 


KINSMAN 


poser, 


also was féted as guest of honor 
and dance of the Chi- 
cago Artists’ Association in Curtis Hall. 
He made a stimulating speech on American 
music, and several of his compositions were 
offered during the course of the program. 


Cara VERSON RETURNS FROM CONCERT TOUR 


Cara Verson has returned to Chicago 
a six-week concert tour in the East. 
Among her appearances were a recital of 
modern music at Steinway Hall, New York 
City, and a program for the New York 
Opera Club at the Waldorf-Astoria. Mme. 
Verson also gave a causerie on modern music 
at the Comedy and Drama Club of New 
York, and on music day she appeared at the 
Woman's Press Club in New York City 


before an audience of 1,100 


trom 


Joint REecITAL 

Kimball Hall, on May 
Rogers, baritone, and 
Mr. Rogers, who 


XOGERS AND 
A joint recital at 
25, asc Bey ( harles K. 


Henry pianist 


TACKSON 


Jacl KSOn, 


MUSICAL 


football team at Lake Forest 
finds time between duties to con- 
musical studies under the able 
tutelage of Frank Waller, operatic coach 
and conductor. At this, his initial Chicago 
appearance, Mr. Rogers created a favorable 
impression through his skillful use of an 
agreeable, well placed voice. Mr. Jackson, 
a pianist of ability, played several groups. 
His fine interpretation won him the hearty 
approval of the listeners. 
HANNA But Ler’s STUDENTS 

Hanna Butler presented Marjorie Wescott, 
a thirteen-year-old pupil, in her studio. This 
youngster offered ambitious songs with the 
ability of a mature singer, repeating the suc- 
cess she has had as soloist with clubs in 
Chicago and its suburbs. Rowena Mulford 
sang the Hymn to the Sun excellently. 
Blanche Lyons gave an admirable account 
of herself in the aria, Una voce poco fa 
from the Barber of Seville. Marjorie Liv- 
ingston, an artist-student, has a good voice, 
musical intelligence and fine stage presence. 
Like all the other Hanna Butler students, 
she reflected credit on her capable mentor. 


coaches a 
Academy, 
tinue his 


RicHARD CZERWONKY’S VIOLIN RECITAL 

Richard Czerwonky ended his series of 
violin recitals at Bush Conservatory with a 
highly enjoyable program on June 1. In his 
presentation of Handel’s A major sonata, 
Tschaikowsky’s D major concerto, Gustav 
Hollaender’s Romance, Hubay’s The But- 
terfly, Malipiero’s Il canto della lontananza, 
and Paganini’s Variations, he set forth 
violin playing of a high order. Seldom has 
Mr. Czerwonky been heard to better ad 
vantage than on this occasion, and his audi- 
ence gave him a rousing reception. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

The regular weekly program at Kimball 
Hall on June 4 was given by students of the 
public school music department, under the 
direction of O. E. Robinson. 

The symphony orchestra at Lane Tech- 
nical High School (Henry Sopkin, director), 
won first place in its division in the recent 
high school orchestra contest. The judges 
were Karleton Hackett, George Dasch and 
Henry Weber. 

Earle B. Armil, pianist, of the faculty, 
played the entire program on the guest day 
of the Winnetka Music Club, June 6. 

Robert Danks, voice student of Carl 
Songer and senior in the Tilden High 
School, has been awarded one of three 
scholarships given by the Chicago Mendels 
sohn Club in a recent contest. 

James Mitchell’s students of voice 
heard in recital at the conservatory 
May 26. 

Louise Willhour, of the dramatic depart- 
ment, presented her pupils in a program of 
one-act plays at the Studio Theatre, May 24. 

Harold Van Horne, artist-student of 
Rudolph Reuter, played the E flat concerto 
by Liszt, May 20, with the Carl Schurz high 
school orchestra at their annual concert. 

Lela Hanmer’s piano pupils appeared 
recital May 25 at the conservatory hall. 

QO. E. Robinson, director of the depart- 
ment of public school music, gave two per- 
formances of the operetta, Oh Doctor, in 
the assembly hall of Hyde Park High 
School. The cast included, \Pauline Willis, 
Bernina Ward, Alice Forsythe, Herman 
Gensen, William Hartford, Edward Putt, 
John Sapp and others. Herman Gensen, the 
leading tenor, has been a student of voice 
with Mr. Robinson for two years. He re- 
cently won the Mendelssohn Club Scholar- 
ship for the South Side in the city-wide 
contest. 

Louise S1 


were 


hall, 


JoHN WeESTERVELT PuPILs 


HEARD 

Louise St. John Westervelt presented her 
vocal class in the closing recital of the “7 
son at Columbia School’s recital hall June 1 
It was a well chosen program, commendably 
presented by a group of trained singers who 
showed the results obtained under the care- 
ful guidance of this prominent teacher. At 
this concert Miss Westervelt introduced new- 
comers in Frances Marek, Bettye Reinhardt, 


COURIER 


Hillier, Cecilia Lafis, Loraine 
Zuegel, Rosemary Schickler, Alice Meyers 
and Verna Kumle. They did creditable 
work during the course of the evening. 
Winifrid Erickson, Marion O’Connor, Ber- 
nice Anderson, Marion Capps Stewart, 
Francine Unger, and Jeuel Prosser were the 
artist-students participating, and showed 
noticeable improvement since last they were 
heard. 


Virginia 


Cuicaco MusicaL CoLLece ACTIVITIES 

Phil Jorgensen, pupil of Edward Collins, 
gave an informal concert with Albert Bolet, 
violinist, of Los Angeles, at the home of 
Harold McCormick, May 6. 

Hilda Ejisenberg, soprano, 
student of Frantz Proschowski, sang in the 
North Shore Festival chorus during the 
week of May 23. On May 18 she was a 
member of the double octet at the Chicago 
Stadium. She also appeared at Mr. Pro- 
schowski’s recital, June 1, singing Abscheu- 
licher, wo eilst du hin?, from Beethoven’s 
Fidelio. 

Christine McIntyre, soprano, pupil of 
Aurelia Arimondi, assisted in a piano recital 
given on May 31 by Margaret Hayden at the 
auditorium of Dominican High School. 

piano recital by students of Lillian 
Powers was held on June 6, in the college 
recital hall. Those taking part were Avis 
Welty, Eileen Shimp, Frances Midtlen, 


scholarship 


June 11, 1932 
Marion Joffray, Stanley Kasper, Karl Mc- 
Guire, Allen Samar and Ellen Hougesen. 

Yetta Bialick, pupil of Bernice Jacobson, 
played recently at a socialistic meeting. On 
May 25 she was soloist and accompanist at 
the North Side Women’s Club. 

Marvin Meiers, tenor, student of Blanch 
Barbot, sang for the Dande Lion Club in 
Joliet, Ill, on May 9. He gave a recital 
on May in Minooka, Ill. May 25, he 
was heard at the Joliet Country Club; and 
in a performance of Zur Abendzeit (Schu- 
macher) on May 26. Rose Keis, soprano, 
another Barbot pupil, was soloist at St. 
Joseph’s Catholic Church, May 22. 

Jack Howell, scholarship student of Mr. 
Proschowski, is to be seen and heard in 
operalogues which have been filmed in 
Hollywood. 

A joint program was given on May 24, by 
Irma Clow, harpist, and William Pfeiffer, 
baritone, pupil of Graham Reed, in the col- 
lege recital hall. James Allen, student of 
Rudolph Ganz, was the accompanist. 

A piano concert by pupils of Laura Neel 
and Myrtle Hahn was held in the recital 
hall, May 11. Students taking part were 
Donna Matteson, Jewel Katz, Doris Jane 
Schreiber, Irving McGovern, Edna Kuist- 
nfek, John Vitek, Alice Rybicki, Margaret 
La Monte, Mildred Krupnick, Malcha 
Grauer, Alma Pratt and Desanka Taraile. 

aoncciseaaie Cox. 


Choral Offerings a Feature of 


Evanston’s North Shore Festival 


Gigli and Giannini Soloists on Final Program — Stock the 
Efficient Conductor — Percy Grainger Plays 
for Children’s Concert 


Evanston, Itt.—The United German 
Male Choruses, a body of 1,000 fine singers, 
was the chief attraction of the third concert. 
Under the direction of Frederick Stock and 
also under the efficient baton of their regular 
director, Karl Reckzeh, these men (with the 
assistance of the festival chorus of 600) sang 
a well prepared program nobly. First heard 
in Beethoven’s The Heavens with Praise, to 
which Mr. Reckzeh had written the orches- 
tral accompaniment, the chorus displayed ex- 
cellent diction as well as meritorious tonal 
quality. The following number, The Castle 
by the Sea, also conducted by its composer, 
Mr. Reckzeh, is an especially good piece 
of writing. There were resounding plaudits 
for the performance which Reckzeh shared 
with his chorus. Afterwards, the finale of 
Liszt’s Faust symphony for orchestra, male 
chorus and tenor solo was presented. This 
was conducted by Dr. Stock, with Eugene 
Dressler the soloist. 

Throughout the course of the festival Dr. 
Stock has given proof of his efficiency as a 
choral director as well as a symphony con- 
ductor. The audience’s enthusiasm for him 
was warmly evidenced. 

Following intermission there were a 
cappella numbers and the choral finale of 
Ernest Bloch’s America. Dr. Stock inter- 
spersed these with symphonic selections that 
added to the enjoyment of the evening. 


FourtH CONCERT 


The fourth concert, always known as the 
Young People’s Matinee, was partially fur- 
nished by the children’s chorus of 1,500 
voices, under the direction of Dr. Stock, John 
W. Beattie and Glenn Cliffe Bainum. Eric 
DeLamarter also officiated. 

The children’s first contribution was Now 
Let Every Tongue Adore Thee from Bach’s 
cantata, Sleepers, Wake. The youngsters 
did well indeed, even though they sang as 
if bored. In general, the works sung by the 
children were too taxing and _ therefore 
tedious. 

The soloist was Percy Grainger, composer- 
pianist, who played Liszt’s Fantasia on Hun- 
garian Melodies for piano and orchestra 
during the first part of the program, with the 
able assistance of Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Eric DeLa 
marter. Grainger’s virile interpretation roused 
the audience and the children from their 
lethargy and the pianist won his usual suc- 
cess. In the second part of the program he 
played his popular Clog Dance, Handel in 
the Strand, Children’s March, Over the Hills 
and Far Away for piano and wind instru- 
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ments, besides several encores. Grainger has 
contributed many fine compositions for piano 
and orchestra, and in his arrangements of an 
old English folksong, The Hunter in His 
Career, and the Scotch folksong, Ye Banks 
and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon, he has accom- 
plished effective and entrancing pianistic 
literature. Grainger was justly lionized as 
the bright light of the afternoon. 
FirtH CONCERT 

The final concert, May 28, brought Duso- 
lina Giannini and Beniamino Gigli as solo- 
ists. The latter made his bow to Evan- 
stonians nine years ago at the final concert 
of the fifteenth North Shore Festival. 

The program began with John Alden Car- 
penter’s Song of Faith, for chorus and or- 
chestra. This work, written in commemora- 
tion of the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington, was superbly played 
by the orchestra and admirably presented by 
the chorus under the baton of Dr. Stock. 

The first soloist of the evening, Miss 
Giannini, sang with beauty of voice, excel- 
lent phrasing and impeccable diction. It was 
a pleasure to hear her fine delivery of the 
difficult aria, Divinites du Styx from Gluck’s 
Alceste. Later she made another distinct hit 
in the aria, Ritorna vincitor, from Verdi’s 
Aida, and in the duet with Gigli. 

Gigli was received royally. His fine de- 
livery of Cielo e mar from Gioconda, his 
singing of Una furtiva lagrima from L’Elisir 
d’Amore, and every other work presented on 
this occasion, were superb, musicianly 
presentations. 

One of the most enjoyable moments of the 
evening was the performance of the entr’acte 
in B flat major and the ballet music in G 
major from Schubert's Rosamunde. The or- 
chestra, led by Dr. Stock, called forth in- 
sistent applause. As the program was long, 
no encores were given though the reception 
of the pieces by the audience warranted 
them. 

The University Glee Club, under the di- 
rection of its efficient conductor, Glenn Cliffe 

3ainum, sang Lambert’s Rio Grande with 
telling effect. 

The festival came to a conclusion with the 
singing of the choral epilogue from Elgar’s 
Caractacus. Rene Devries. 


Reading Choral Gives Post Season 
Concert 


N. Lindsay Norden conducted the Read- 
ing (Pa.) Choral Society in a post season 
concert on May 24 in St. Luke’s Lutheran 
Church, Reading. The first part was made 
up of Max Bruch’s Jubilate, Amen; Schu- 
bert’s The Omnipotence; and Victor Her- 
bert’s The Call to Freedom. Mendelssohn’s 
Hymn of Praise occupied the latter portion 
of the program. Soloists were Laura M. 
Snyder, Isabel M. Willard, Florence Balloch, 
Mildred J. Evans and Lester Shoemaker. 


Stadium Ticket Books at Reduced 
Prices 

Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, chairman 
of Stadium Concerts, Inc., has announced 
that this summer music-lovers have the op- 
portunity to buy books of tickets for Stad- 
ium concerts at reduced prices. Twenty- 
eight tickets comprise a book. 
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Music Notes From Coast to Coast 








AKRON, OHIO.—Akron musicians are 
heard frequently over the radio. Most recent 
of those to broadcast were Mrs. Grace 
Rankin, contralto, and Mrs. Estelle Ruth, 
pianist and accompanist for Mrs. Rankin. 
These two artists were asked to appear on 
the NBC network over WTAM in Cleve- 
land, May 29. Mrs. Ruth opened the pro- 
gram with Chopin’s Valse Brillante in E 
flat and, in all, gave three solos, as well as 
accompanying Mrs. Rankin in a group of 
songs which included With the Wind and the 
Rain in Her Hair, His Lullaby and Noc- 
turne. A violinist from the Cleveland studio 
was assisting artist. 

Estelle Ruth recently presented her piano 
pupils in recital at the Mayflower Hotel. 

Preceding a tea at her home, Mrs. R. A. 
Ober introduced piano pupils before a large 
group of friends who heard a splendid pro- 
gram well played. Romola Richards, ad- 
vanced Ober student, appeared in recital 
June 7, at the Polsky Auditorium. 

The Friends of Music Society gave their 
annual guest night program before an audi- 
ence of 500 guests at First Congregational 
Church. A Brahms quintet, baritone solos 
by John Franklin Stein, and piano solos by 
Kathryn Selzer, made up the wai 


FLUSHING, N. Y.—The Community 
Symphonic Orchestra’s concert of May 21 
was conducted by George J. Wetzel. The 
program included a march by Grieg, inter- 
mezzo (Delibes), prelude (Rachmaninoff), 
Liebestraum (Liszt), and gems from The 
Fortune Teller (Herbert). Gloria Perkins, 
a violin prodigy of Louis Persinger, was 
soloist, playing Pugnani’s prelude and allegro 
in masterly fashion. Miss Perkins’ later 
solos were warmly encored, and she showed 
astonishing ability. Mr. Wetzel comes in 
for well deserved applause, for he has 
worked hard with his players. F. 


MONTREAL, CAN.—The Mendels- 
sohn Choir, under the direction of Stanley 
Oliver, gave one of the best choral concerts 
of the season at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
May 5. The first part of the program was 
devoted to unaccompanied music by Elgar, 
Vaughan Williams, Palestrina, Campian and 
Holst, which the singers executed with good 
tone quality, excellent rhythm and fine dic- 
tion. The chorus also sang splendidly the 
first act of Wagner’s Lohengrin, (concert 
version by F. H. Shera). W. Finlay Camp- 
bell as the King, displayed a rich voice. 
Sylvia Kelsey effectively performed the part 
of Elsa. Herbert Hewetson was an impres- 
sive Lohengrin. George M. Brewer, pianist, 
played excellently a dificult concerto for 
piano and strings by Gordon Jacob. _ The 
orchestra, directed by J. J. Gagnier, offered 
compositions by Boyce, Honegger and Holst. 
Both choral and orchestral bodies were 
warmly received by a large and most appre- 
ciative gathering. 

Yvonne Hubert, French pianist, living in 
Montreal, where she is director of 1I’Ecole 
Alfred Cortot, appeared in her annual recital 
at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, May 10. Miss 
Hubert, a pupil of Alfred Cortot and first 
prize-winner of the Paris Conservatory, of- 
fered a long and exacting program. The 
concert opened with a set: of fifteen varia- 
tions and fugue by Beethoven which were 
brought forth dexterously. All four of 
Chopin’s ballades followed, the artist per- 
forming them with sympathy. In Schu- 
mann’s Etudes Symphoniques, Miss Hubert 
displayed fine technic, dynamic effects and 
musicianship. The concluding numbers, of- 
fered with masterly authority and virtuoso 
articulation, were by Debussy, Mompou and 
Liszt. Throughout the evening the recitalist 
was loudly applauded by a good-sized audi- 
ence. 

La Société Canadienne d’Opérette scored 
successfully with La Danse des Libellules by 
Franz Lehar, at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
May 16, 17 and 18. Irene Trudeau as 
Héléne, executed her solos brilliantly. 
Lionel Daunais in the role of Charles, sang 


and actetl with artistry. The others: Gaston 
Saint-Jacques (Dieuleveut), Jeannie Arbelle 
(Charlotte), Lucile Turner (Suzu), me 
Maubourg (Victoria), Lucien Coedel (Dur- 
ant), Henri Poitras (Lecomte), and Julien 
Ballas (Baron) were effective in their char- 
acterizations. The chorus sang well, and 
the stage management was good. Albert 
Roberval conducted skillfully. Large audi- 
ences gave evidence of enthusiasm for the 
splendid performances. 

Benoit F. Poirier, organist of Notre- 
Dame Church, gave his last recital of the 
season, May 22. An appreciative audience 
listened religiously to the various works on 
the program. Mr. Poirier was successful in 
compositions by Bach, Grieg and Widor, 
which were played with brilliant tonal hues, 
musicianship and commendable technic. 

Margot Charlebois, contralto, made her 
first public appearance in recital since re- 
turning from Europe, at Tudor Hall, May 
23. The artist was greeted by a friendly and 
sympathetic audience. In a program listing 
items by Rossi, Schubert, Schumann, Saint- 
Saéns, MacDowell, Georges and Handel, 
Miss Charlebois displayed a rich and agree- 
able voice. Lucette Geoffrion-Gobeil sup- 
plied artistic accompaniments. 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEX. — Josephine 
Lucchese, soprano, assisted by Rodolfo 
Hoyos, baritone, and Delfino Breton, dan- 
seuse, was presented in concert by the 
Duchessa d’Aosta Club (Marie Lucchese 
George, president). As Mme. Lucchese 
stepped from the wings, she was greeted 
with prolonged applause, for San Antonio is 
her birthplace. Her delicate pianissimos, 
musicianly phrasing and interpretation, and 
gracious personality were most evident in 
numbers by Pergolesi, Constantino, Paganini, 
Reimann, Liadoff, Lemaire, Verdi, Leon and 
Stross. Several encores had to be given 
after each group. Mr. Hoyos possesses a 
voice of dramatic quality and wide range. 
He sang numbers by Verdi, James McHugh 
and Alvarez. He also was obliged to sing 
several encores. Miss Breton was most 
pleasing in her three dances, Fado Portu- 
gues, Danza Mora and Jarabe Tapatio. 
Danza Mora had to be repeated. The clos- 
ing number of the program was a duet from 
Rigoletto, which was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

The Tuesday Musical Octet (Dean Carl 
Venth, director), assisted by Mrs. Fred 
Jones, soprano, and Mrs. William Ward 
MacDonald, pianist, appeared in annual con- 
cert before a large audience. Numbers of- 
fered were by Mozart, d’Alesso, Beethoven, 
Laurans, Moszkowski, Carl Venth and Bohn, 
all of which were played with tonal quality, 
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excellent phrasing and interpretation. Mrs. 
Jones sang pieces by Handel-Bibb, Brahms, 
Bibb, Griffes and La Forge. Her lyric 
voice has a flowing quality that is charming. 
Mrs. MacDonald’s items were by Ravel and 
MacDowell in which she displayed clear 
tone and fine technic. The personnel of the 
octet is as follows: Mmes. M. M. Mont- 
gomery, Eugene Miller, Edwin DuBose, 
P. H. Swearingen, Harry Tappan, M. P. 
White, Corinne Worden and Mary Louise 
Walliser, violinists; and Mrs. William Ward 
MacDonald, accompanist. Mrs. Edward 
Sachs is honorary leader. 

Francis de Burgos, head of music in the 
Jefferson High School, spoke on ensemble 
music, and Mrs. Arthur Baird, soprano, 
sang The Sweetest Story Ever Told, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Henry Gazley, at a meeting 
of the Musical Round Table of the Woman’s 
Club (Mrs. John Legate, chairman). 

Mrs. Alexander McCollister gave an in- 
structive and authoritative lecture-recital at 
Westmoorland College on modern music. 
She played, as illustrations, excerpts from 
modern Bohemian, French and English com- 
positions. The Brackenridge Orchestra 
(Otto Zoeller, conductor) won the first prize 
in the Class A Orchestra Competition at the 
Interscholastic Music Meet held at Baylor 
College in Belton. This is the sixth time 
that a high school orchestra conducted by 
Mr. Zoeller has won a prize. 

Dean Carl Venth, of Westmoorland Col- 
lege, presented pupils of the fine arts de- 
partment, in an interesting recital. 

Prize-winners in the annual piano contest 
(Mrs. S. J. Chandler, chairman) sponsored 
by the Tuesday Musical Club (Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg, life-president), were as follows : 
first group—eight to ten years—Mary Cath- 
erine Schulz, pupil of Sister Helen Mary, 
first; Lyle Moechel, pupil of Mrs. Roland 
Springall, second. Second group—eleven to 
thirteen years—Doris Yeargan, pupil of Mrs. 
Eugene Staffel, first; Mary Jane Howze, 
pupil of Selma Lieck, second. Third group 
—fourteen to sixteen years—Zenia Lift- 
schuetz, pupil of Sister Amabilis, first. 
Prize-winners in the voice contest (Barbara 
Brown, chairman), sponsored by the club, 
were as follows: first group—sixteen to 
twenty years—Dorothy Sandlin of West 
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moorland College, pupil of Mrs. Fred Jones, 
first; Munson Compton, pupils of David 
Griffin, second. Second group—twenty to 
twenty-five years—Anthony Worth, pupil of 
Mrs. L. L. Marks, first; Ruby Thompson of 
the San Antonio College of Music, pupil of 
Delphine Klockmann, second. 

National Music Week was observed with 
many outstanding programs. There was 
splendid codperation from the press, busi- 
ness firms, hotels, organizations, clubs and 
individuals. Officers of the San Antonio 
Music Week Association were Mayor C. M. 
Chambers, honorary chairman; Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg, president; Mrs. Halstead Dorey, 
honorary chairman, representing Fort Sam 
Houston; Mrs. T. E. Mumme, first vice- 
president; Mrs. John B. Albright, second 
vice-president ; Mrs. Richard oR record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. A. M. McNally, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. E. M. Burleson, 
treasurer; and Jennie Mae Jacobs, publicity. 

S. W 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—After two 
and one-half years spent in London, where, 
as the protégé of Roland Hayes he studied 
and made appearances, Marcus Hall, young 
Negro baritone, returned to San Francisco 
and gave a recital before a large audience 
in the Community Theatre. His program 
was artistically arranged to display the 
best qualities of his art and he showed him- 
self to be a singer of fine achievements, both 
with regard to technical equipment and in- 
terpretative ability. Elizabeth Alexander 
was at the piano. With sympathetic accom- 
paniments she added in no small measure 
to the enjoyment of the performance. 

Alice Gentle, who recently appeared in an 
interesting recital of songs, announces that 
she will remain in San Francisco through- 
out the summer and will accept a limited 
number of advanced pupils. 

The professional pupils of Rena Lazelle, 
head of the vocal department of the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music, appeared 
in recital at the Community Theatre. Miss 
Lazelle is looked upon as one of the most 
successful pedagogues here. Her pupils are 
constantly in demand for engagements and 
several are occupying important church posi 
tions. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Philadelphia Musical Academy 


Holds Sixty-third Commencement 


Hospital Nurses Give Program—Norden Lectures 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Zeckwer-Hahn 
Philadelphia Musical Academy held its 
sixty-third annual commencement exercises 
at Witherspoon Hall, May 26, before a large 
and attentive audience. 

A concert given by the students’ symphony 
orchestra (conducted by Frederick Hahn) 
and advanced pupils, preceded the address 
and presentation of degrees, certificates and 
prizes. The orchestra did fine work for an 
amateur organization, and each soloist mani- 
fested poise, assurance and skill. The pro- 
gram opened with a pleasing interpretation 
of the overture to Wagner’s Meistersinger by 
the orchestra. Adelaide Sanders, violinist, 
played numbers by Debussy, Bach and 
Fiorillo-Musin, accompanied by Mary Shope. 
Ruth Oehler, pianist, gave a suite of her own 
composition, including Pantomime, Dirge, 
Cake Walk, and Incantation. This work 
showed marked originality and talent in the 
modern idiom. Mary Elizabeth Coward, 
soprano, was heard in two Schumann com- 
positions, accompanied by Mrs. Buedinger. 
Florence M. Levens, pianist, exhibited calm 
and ease of execution in the adagio and al- 
legro marcato of Grieg’s concerto in A 
minor. Rose Kravis, violinist, performed 
Fantasia Appassionata (largo and taran- 
tella) by Vieuxtemps, accompanied by 
Marion Perry. David Sokoloff, pianist, 
played three of his own sketches, scherzo 
fantasia, and finale, which proved interesting. 
Julius Kunstler, violinist, manifested fine 
tone quality in Sarasate’s arrangement of 
Chopin’s nocturne in E flat, and Kreisler’s 
arrangement of Pugnani’s Praeludium and 
Allegro. Miss Perry also accompanied Mr. 
Kunstler. Harry Wilson gave a brilliant 
performance of the Liszt Hungarian Fan- 
tasie, with orchestral accompaniment. The 
orchestra scored in four more numbers by 
Tschaikowsky, Mozart, Wagner and Mas- 
senet. 

The address to the graduates was delivered 
ably by Dr. Nicholas Douty, and degrees, 
certificates and prizes were presented. 
Bachelor of Music degrees were conferred. 
In piano: Esther MacLellan, Marion Perry, 
Ivy Virginia Wamsher, and Harriette Ellen 
Williamson; violin: Adee Sanders ; 
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British confréres will love us for the dis- 
tinction) at our press-club déjeuner. 

Leonard Liebling was guest of honor at 
a luncheon given by the Anglo-American 
Press Association, of which your corre- 
spondent is one of the worthy members. 
Prof. William Lyon Phelps of Yale, and 
Konrad Bercovici, formerly of Hollywood, 
were also guests and, along with Mr. Lieb- 
ling, “the chief yarners.” It certainly was 
a story hour, if there ever was one. Dr. 
Phelps told of student days at Yale, and 
the strange answers he made at exams; of 
his interview with Mussolini when the Duce 
told him he had changed the nature of the 
Italian people by making the trains run 
on time. And many other tales. 

Liebling’s talk was expected to be on mu- 
sical matters, and so it turned out to be. 
With his customary genius for waking 
people up and getting big laughs out of them, 
he told of the hectic life of a music critic 
in America’s metropolis. His impartiality 
as a music critic, he informed the listening 
table-full of well-wined newsmen, he main- 
tained by writing his reviews at home with- 
out hearing the music. He said it was a 
first-class method for avoiding prejudice. 
No one took exception, so after a veritable 
list of Liebling jokes and anecdotes, he was 
allowed to sit down to many cheers and 
plaudits, everybody toasting from a sparkling 
glass the while. It was one of the moments 
when the life of a reporter has its compen- 
sations. 

S. M. I. 

These initials, which mean Société Musi- 
cale Independente, represent an enterprising 
effort on behalf of new music. The society, 
which is interested in no other kind, gave 
a performance of works the other evening 
that not many people knew. Each was suc- 
cessful in its way, but a detailed discussion 
of them would go beyond the dimensions of 
this paper. They were a first quartet by 
R. Loucheur (Huot String Quartet) ; Chan- 
sons d’enfants, by A. Ravize (Mlle. Din- 
ville and the author); trios, by A. Ravize 
(Malnory, Asso, Courso) ; sonata, by Pis- 
ton (Le Roy, flute; Webster, piano); six 
pieces for cello, by Charles Koechlin (Mile. 
Monnier, cellist) ; suite by Szalowski (MM. 
Niemczyk, Sulikowski) : and En regardant 
Watteau, by Beclard D’ Harcourt ( Pasquier 
Trio, M. Cortot, Mlle. Laskine). 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 
Cleora Wood's recital in the Salle Gaveau 
was well attended and warmly received. 
Richard Hageman came from Berlin to play 
the accompaniments. Miss Wood has an 


voice: Edgar M. Welch. An artist diploma 
in voice went to Mary Elizabeth Coward; 
certificates of graduation in piano, Sylvia S. 
Bersh, Elizabeth Frances Hofstetter, Sara 
A. Joseph, Maurice Samuel Peizer, Earl 
Charles Roberts, Rebecca Schwartz, and 
Rosalie Snyder; in violin, Mary C. Boyer 
and G. Martin Wenzel. Teachers’ certifi- 
cates were awarded to Helen E. Hause, in 
piano; Rose Kravis and G. Martin Wenzel, 
in violin. The Zeckwer-Hahn gold medal in 
piano was bestowed on Florence M. Levens; 
in violin, Rose Kravis. The Presser Gold 
Medal (teachers’ course) went to Helen E. 
Hause for her work in piano; Junior Theory 
Silver Medal to Henry Stazell; and both the 
harmony and history prizes to Ruth G. 
White. The orchestra closed the program 
with the Rienzi overture. 
NorTHEASTERN HospitaL 
PROGRAM 
An audience of 500 heard the nurses of 
Northeastern Hospital Training School give 
the program for the monthly forum of the 
Union Tabernacle Church, May 16. The 
glee club of thirty-three nurses gave four 
well performed choruses. A playlet, Friend- 
ship, presented by Esther Long and Caroline 
Bredbeuner was much applauded. A _ cos- 
tumed number was The Four Winds, featur- 
ing Rose Marie McConaghy, soloist, and, as 
the winds, Virginia Vondertonn, Ruth Bur- 
rows, Florence Freeman and Mary Suvada. 
Miss Freeman as the harmonica girl re- 
sponded to hearty applause with encores. 
The Alma Mater song was delivered with 
spirit and full-bodied tone. Laura De Wald 
Kuhnle, supervisor of social activities of the 
training school, was in charge; and Elizabeth 
Rylah was at the piano. 
Norpen Lecrures 
N. Lindsay Norden took The Story of 
Music as the subject of his lecture at the 
First Presbyterian Church, May 26. Music 
by the church choir illustrated the talk. 
Soloists were Florence Edna Kirk, soprano, 
and Thomas C. McClelland, bass, with Anna 
G. MacBride, accompanist. Mr. Norden is 
organist and choir master of the First Pres- 
byterian Church. M. M. C. 
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expressive soprano, which she uses with con- 
siderable intelligence, though her interpreta- 
tions seemed too much of the same color— 
in other words, a bit monotonous. On her 
list were melodies by Brahms, Wolff, Marx, 
Debussy and Strauss. 


AMERICAN PIANIST 

The other evening was Walter Rummel’s 
sixteenth recital here this season. And all 
of them successful, too. What a feat of mind 
and emotion. Holding forth in the Salle 
Pleyel, he presented toccata in F sharp, by 
Bach; his own transcriptions of four Bach 
chorales: Mortifie-nous par ta grace, Mon 
coeur se rejouit, Mon ame se repose dans 
les mains du Seigneur and Jesus-Christ, le 
Fils de Dieu; sonata in B minor, by Liszt; 
and études in E major, A flat and G minor 
valses in A minor and G flat, nocturne in 
E flat and polonaise in F sharp, by Chopin. 
He was enthusiastically received and had 
to play a group of extras. It was a recital 
on a big scale for which he has all the 
tonal and intellectual resources. The Liszt 
was an eloquent delivery. 


Commencement at Institute of 
Musical Art, New York 


The commencement exercises of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art of the Juilliard School of 
Music (Frank Damrosch, dean) took place 
May 31 in the main auditorium of the school, 
New York City. A program preceded the 
presentation of diplomas and the awarding of 
prizes. The orchestra of the institute, with 
Willem Willeke as conductor, played the 
overture to Lalo’s Le Roi d’Ys and Nicolai’s 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. Bessie 
Simon, a graduate from the department of 
violin, performed the allegro moderato of 
Tschaikowsky’s concerto in D major, op. 35. 
Annie Brown, graduating in voice, offered 
Berlioz’ La Captive, op. 12. Bernhard 
Weiser, recipient of a certificate of maturity 
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from the department of piano, presented the 
César Franck Variations Symphoniques. 
Joseph Knitzer was heard in the allegro non 
troppo movement of Brahms concerto for 
violin in D major, op. 77. Each of the 
soloists, accompanied by the institute orches- 
tra, gave evidence of proficiency and musi- 
cianship in their respective fields, earning the 
unstinted approval of a more than capacity 
house. Mr. Willeke presided masterfully. 

Dr. John Erskine, president of the Juil- 
liard School of Music, made the address to 
the graduates, in the absence of Dr. Frank 
Damrosch, who was indisposed. The di- 
plomas were presented to the graduates by 
Oscar Wagner, dean; and four degrees of 
Bachelor of Music Education were conferred 
by Dr. Erskine. 

There were seventy-two graduates. De- 
partment of piano: Esther Florence Cappa, 
Thelma lone Chase, Marjorie Lyle Corin, 
Laurence Dill, Harry Dworkin, Marjorie 
Dodge Fairclough, Etta Fischbach, Clara 
Bourakov Freedman, Elizabeth D. Gaines, 
Arline Jeannette Gilbert, Mildred Greenberg, 
Mary Ruth Haig, Adele Elmyra Hargreaves, 
Mary Metzger Haverstick, Henrietta Holtz- 
man, Evelyn A. Kempf, Emil Koehler, May 
Korchin, Miriam Iris Le Mon, Frances Har- 
low Mellor, Harriette Hannah Merber, 
Esther Mittelman, Inez Pama, Elwood R. 
Priesing, Anne Marie Romano, Ruth V. 
Sachnoff, Annette Simpson, Julia Francis 
Smith, Gertrude A. Steinman and Thoma- 
sina W. Talley. Department of singing: 
Anne Wiggins Brown, Florence Winifred 
Crotsley, Marjorie Dedrick Davis, Ruby 
Elzy, Evelyn Schiff, Carmen Velma Shep- 
perd and Myrtle Emma Van Pelt. Depart- 
ment of violin: Sidney Brecher, Arnold V. 
Clair, Frances Jean Fletcher, Robert Gross, 
Joseph Campbell Hawthorne, Teddy Henkle, 
Sandy Jones, Dorothy Kesner, Irving Lash- 
insky, Alice Willard Lyman, Maurice Pol- 
lock, Susan Bacon Ripley, Helen Hazel 
Rozek, Sonya Elizabeth Shalen, Norman B. 
Schroer, Esther Schure and Bessie Simon. 
Department of cello: Margaret Susan 
Christy, Carolyn Doris Dennett, Norman 
Hollander, Ralph Oxman and Geraldine 
Mildred Widmer. Department of organ: 
Henry Edicott Hanson. Department of or- 
chestra: Abraham Blier, trombone; Seymour 
A. Feuer, trumpet; Morris Goldenberg, 
tympani; Alvin Hecker, Joseph Kerrigan 
and Joseph Benjamin Paisner, clarinet; 
David S. Rattner, French horn; and Evelyn 
Irene Smith, flute. 

In public school music, the recipients of 
the degree of Bachelor of Music Education 
were Harry Aleshinsky, Grace E. Hermann, 
Johanna Matuszewski and Ralph W. Starke. 

Post graduates in the teachers’ course 
were—piano: Mildred C. Cohn, Bernard 
Kirshbaum, Wallace Magnani, Norman 
Plotkin, Miriam Nancy Shields, Guy Miller 
Snell and Thyra Cecilia Sundberg; singing: 
Carl Rossini Diton, Richardson Irwin, Anna 
Sylvia Ruziak and Elizabeth Patterson 
Stutsman; violin: Samuel J. Marantz; 
cello: Sara Lou Howland. Certificates of 
Maturity were given to Esther Ostroff and 
3ernhard Weiser, piano; Harry Needle and 
David Sackson, violin; Harvey Shapiro, 
cello; and Robert Stephen Bolles, flute. 
Henry Brant, Estella Levisohn and Clyde F. 
Sewall received Composition Certificates. 

The Morris Loeb Prize of $1,000 was 
awarded to Harvey Shapiro. The Alice 
Breen Memorial Prize of $50 went to Eve- 
lyn Schiff. Emil Koehler earned the Faculty 
Scholarship. The Isaac Newton Seligman 
Composition Prize of $600 was divided 
among Henry Brant, $300; David Sackson, 
$150; and Dorothy McLemore, $150 
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Music Notes from Coast 


to Coast 


(Continued from page 15) 

A World Survey of Contemporary Music 
is the interesting title under which Henry 
Cowell, composer-pianist, is presenting a 
series of six lectures on various phases of 
modern music development, using the pro- 
gress of new music in Germany, Russia, 
America and .the Orient to illustrate his 
thesis. The series is being given at the 
Y. W. C. A., under the management of Carol 
Weston. 

Members of the Pacific Musical Society 
requested the officers that the January pro- 
gram be repeated. Their petition was 
granted and the program presented at the 
May, meeting brought the society’s season to 
a brilliant close. The artists participating 
included Misha Gegna, cellist; Isabelle 
Arndt Hesselberg, pianist; Rose Relda Cail- 
leau, soprano; and Ethel Evans, pianist. 
The attendance was both large and enthusi- 
astic, oe: Say 
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Eastman School Summer Students 
Register 

This year the summer term of the East- 
man School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., 
opens June 27 and closes July 30. The first 
registrations indicated an enrollment of stu- 
dents of varied interests. While all courses 
were chosen, those especially attractive 
seemed to be in piano, public school music, 
psychology of music, theory, composition 
and kindred branches, pedagogy of theory, 
piano class methods, instrumental work, con- 
ducting, orchestration, Haywood vocal classes 
and ensemble work in the Eastman Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Samuel Belov, conduc- 
tor). <A rapidly growing demand is shown 
for work leading to the Master’s degree, as 
well as that of Doctor of Philosophy in 
Music. The college of arts and science of 
the University of Rochester is in session 
during the summer, and offers opportunity 
for academic study in connection with music 
courses. Early registrations included stu- 
dents from California, Coiorado, Connecti- 
cut, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New York, New Hampshire, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, West Virginia and Ver- 
mont. 


Lucille Bethel Chorus 
Gives Program 

A_ benefit ‘a unemployed musicians in 
Newark, N. J., May 2s enlisted the Lucille 
Bethel ‘Chorus, the Lucille Bethel Male 
Singers, and the Bethel Symphony Orchestra 
(conducted by Carl D. Bethel). A varied 
list of choral and instrumental works was 
presented including Indigo, Alice Blue, and 
Heliotrope for orchestra by Grofé. Tschai- 
kowsky, Dvorak and Moussorgsky also were 
represented on the program. The Bethel 
Singers were heard in items by O’Hare, 
Cadman and Mana-Zucca. Miss Bethel di- 
rected with authority and_ effectiveness. 
Edward Grobe, tenor, and Miss Bethel sang 
much applauded solos, their duet from Caval- 
leria Rusticana making a special appeal. 
Mildred Unfried was an excellent accom- 
panist. F. W. R. 


Dorothy Styles Weds 
Peter Osgood 


Isabelle Dorothy Styles and Peter Osborne 
Osgood were married on June 3 at the West 
End Presbyterian Church in New York City. 
The bride is the daughter of Mrs. Margaret 
Styles, and Mr. Osgood is the son of the late 
Harry O. Osgood, for many years associate 
editor of the Musical Courier. The couple 
will make their home at 2200 Grand Avenue, 
The Bronx, New York City. 


Anne Marie Homer Married 


Anne Marie Homer, twin daughter of 
Louise Homer and Sydney Homer, was mar- 
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ried, June 1, at Homeland on Lake George 
(N. Y.) to Robert Warner. The ceremony 
was performed by the bride’s brother-in-law, 
the Rev. Ernest Van Rensselaer Stires, of 
Richmond, Va. Katharine Homer, twin sis- 
ter of Mrs. Warner, was her only attendant. 
The couple will reside in New York. 


12,000 Witness Musical 
Pageant at T.C. U. 


Fort Wortu, TEx.—A combined celebra- 
tion of National Music Week and the George 
Washington bicentennial was carried out by 
means of a pageant given in the stadium of 
Texas Christian University on May 7. An 
audience of 12,000 witnessed the perform- 
ance. 

A chorus of 350 mixed voices, under the 
direction of Sam S. Losh, a pageantry group 
of 250 members of the women’s physical 
education department of T. C. U. (trained 
by Helen Murphy), and a part of the Fort 
Worth Symphony (led by Brooks Morris), 
gave the program, which consisted of John 
Alden Carpenter’s Song of Faith, and R. 
Deane Shure’s Washington. 

The solo parts of the cantata were sung 
by the chorus, to meet outdoor conditions, 
while the action suggested by its various 
sections was carried out by Mrs. Murphy’s 
forces, aided by effective lighting and cos- 
tumes. 

This is probably the only city in the coun- 
try which had the personal suggestions of 
the composer of Song of Faith during re- 
hearsals. Mr. Carpenter was in the city a 
few days visiting his daughter, Mrs. Patrick 
Hill. It had been hoped that he himself 
would supply the resonant bass voice re- 
quired to intone the words of Washington, 
called for in the score, but he was obliged to 
return to Chicago before the performance. 

Mr. Losh and Helen Fouts Cahoon, the 
latter of the T. C. U. faculty, were the or- 
ganizers of the chorus. H. D. Guelick, head 
of the music school at T. C. U., was the 
general chairman of Music Week. 

The first of the annual spring concerts by 
the music clubs was given by the mixed 
chorus of the Euterpean Club, directed by 
W. J. Marsh. The works offered were Jen- 
sen’s Feast of Adonis and Saint Cecilia’s 
Day (Van Bree), both of which were new 
to this audience. Madeira Manchester was 
the soloist in the former work; Lois Mc- 
Laughlin and George Cranston, in the latter. 

Mr. Marsh, who has completed his second 
year with this chorus, led his forces with 
the authority of a lifelong acquaintance with 
the best choral traditions. His interpreta- 
tions were especially commendable as to 
carefully adjusted dynamic nuance. 

The annual Music Week musicians’ ban- 
quet was held at the Woman’s Club May 9, 
with an attendance of 320. This is one of 
the most popular social affairs of the season 
with musical people. Mrs. J. O. Sanders, 
president of the Music Study Club, was 
chairman; and Mrs. Frank Nauglg, business 
manager of the Fort Worth Symphony, pro- 
vided the stunts. 

Helen Fouts Cahoon is again to be a mem- 
ber of the summer faculty of Bush Conser- 
vatory in Chicago. 

This city will be the summer destination of 
many pianists of the state, drawn by the 
return of both Edwin Hughes as guest 
teacher at the Fort Worth Conservatory and 
William Beller, of the Juilliard School, to 
the Marian Douglas Martin studios. 

Vocal activities will be enlivened by the 
presence of Ivan Dneproff, former Chicago 
and Philadelphia opera tenor, at the Fort 
Worth Conservatory and Robert Hopkins, 
of Baylor University, at Waco, as guest 
teacher with Lilli Bogen Morris. 

The Harmony Club’s spring concert was 
presented May 2 at the Woman’s Club. The 
program was divided between a colorful 
scene called A Garden of Dreams, arranged 
and staged by Lilli Bogen Morris, and James 
P. Dunn’s cantata, The Phantom Drum, es- 
pecially appropriate in its Revolutionary set- 
ting to the Washington commemorative year. 
Margaret Phelan and Joseph J. Patterson 
were the soloists and Grace Ward Lankford 
the accompanist. Marius Thor brought fine 
musicianship to the conducting of the chorus. 

Clarence A. Marshall has won the cash 
award of the Composers’ Guild of the Texas 
Federation of Music Clubs with his cantata, 
The Passion of Our Lord. | A ASP 


Blanche Gaillard Gives Recital 


Blanche Gaillard, a young pianist at the 
La Forge-Bertiimen Studios, New York City, 
gave a recital on May 25 before an audience 
which filled the studios, with standees in the 
hall. Her program began with the Italian 
concerto of Bach, was followed by the Mac- 
Dowell Sonata Tragica, and concluded with 
shorter pieces by Debussy, Gabrilowitsch, 
Granados and Delibes-Dohnanyi. Miss Gail- 
lard has a fine grasp of finger-board technic 
and entered wholeheartedly into the inter- 
pretation of the various numbers. She gave 
pleasure not only with her playing but also 
created an excellent impression because of 
her poise, assurance and attractive appear- 
ance at the piano. G.N. 
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\ horse named Spalding recently won a race at 
Uttoxeter, England. 
a es 
Hey Nonny Nonny is the name of a new musical 
show in New York. Shakespeare again provides a 
lucid title. Will the next extravaganza be labelled 
lo Be? 
ee 
\ New York newspaper headlines “Twenty-Six 
Musicians Arrested for Disorderly Conduct.” In 
days gone by, the story which followed would cen- 
sure ultramodern music; now it tells of unemploy- 
ment. 
eeeeiucs-s 
Imitating Russia, a Five Year Plan for American 
composers should start today. The plan is to stop 
imitating the European musical styles and idioms 
and to compose nothing at all if it cannot be ex- 
pressed in ideas and treatment original with the 
creator and of a character useful in building up a 
school admitted by all the world to be recognizably 
\merican. Our popular composers have evolved 
their exclusive and characteristic utterance with jazz. 
Are our serious composers incapable of escaping 
European suggestion and finding a typical voice of 
their own? 


The Strength of Union 


Dusolina Giannini stated in a recent interview as 
she sailed for Europe that because concert musicians 
were not unionized they had been obliged to accept 
lower fees for their services during the past season 
than for a good many years. 

This thought of a union for concert artists is in- 


teresting in its many ramifications. Properly formed 
and competently conducted, such a league of musi- 
cians of recital platforms might gain many benefits 
for themselves and indubitably raise the standard of 
musical performances. 

Prominent teachers of voice by organizing the 
\merican Academy of Teachers of Singing, noted 
composers (both in the popular and better music 
fields) by banding together into the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors and Publishers, eminent 
writers by incorporating the Authors League of 
America, have gained innumerable benefits, finan- 
cially and artistically, by united efforts. If concert 
artists can form an association to better their posi- 
tions, they will find inevitably that they can accom- 
plish more as a group for the improvement of their 
status,~just as the Actors Equity has assisted in se- 
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curing better contracts and salaries for the Thespians 
of the United States. 


ae ee 


Like Grandfather, Like Grandson 


Frederick E. Bristol, “Daddy Bristol,” now ninety- 
three years young, teacher of Olive Fremstad, former 
Metropolitan Opera artist, and other prominent sing- 
ers, lives and still teaches in New York. Recently 
his grandson, Frederic Bristol, pianist, gave a recital 
of modern music at the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, and 
some bright youngster of Portland, Me. (ancestral 
home of the Bristols), seeing press notices in New 
York papers, jumped to the conclusion that it was 
the senior Bristol. Accordingly, the Portland paper 
printed a picture of Grandfather Bristol, with allu- 
sion to “this wonderful old gentleman, former vocal 
teacher, now a brilliant concert-pianist, whose piano 
recital of modernistic music created a sensation.” 

Young Frederic Bristol, following after his grand- 
father in the same profession of music, if not on the 
same path, has as much trouble in living down his 
years as Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. No wonder Louise 
Homer, Jr., married and adopted her husband’s 
name, Stires, as an appendage to her professional 


nomenclature. 
—_—— Oo —_ 


A Nation of Players 


John Erskine performs another service for music 
by pointing out in newspaper interviews the astound- 
ing growth of school music during the past few 
years. “Today there are in the high schools more 
than 6,000 full symphony orchestras with all instru- 
ments represented,” states Dr. Erskine. In addition, 
the educator declares, there are thousands of other 
ensembles in our schools; a gratifying situation 
which speaks eloquently of this country’s impressive 
artistic status. 

It is easy to agree with Erskine’s prediction, that 
we “are going back to the time of Bach, when a 
musician could play the organ and frequently every 
instrument in the orchestra. A public is growing up 
who will go to hear but also likes to play.” In a 
word, our new approach to music is musical, not 
merely. pedagogical; our students will read musical 
scores as they read books and they will be able to 
interpret this music on several instruments. If this 
prophecy seems fantastic, one might recall that cul- 
ture in Europe two and three hundred years ago 
reached this pinnacle. A gentleman musician was 
expected to take his choice of instruments from the 
collection of his host and assume any post in the 
improvised ensemble. 

That peculiar offshoot of art, professionalism, has 
thinned amateur ranks in music but it is obvious that 
the recrudescence of performing music-lovers is at 
hand in this country. As Dr. Egskine observes, 
“each man will be his own expert. And music is the 
only language in which you cannot say a mean or 
sarcastic thing.” 

—_————— 


Reenter Musical Romance 


There is a strong trend back to the romantic musi- 
cal comedies of the era before the war. Indeed, a 
feeling stirs in the tonal ozone that the public is a 
trifle weary of blues, hot tunes and that kind of jazz 
which is purely rhythmic and not melodious. People 
are sentimental at heart. They like to have their 
emotions stirred, even if the tear ducts be opened. 

This becomes more evident in each production 
staged on Broadway. The past season has seen The 
Cat and the Canary, a romantic light opera, if there 
ever was one; Of Thee I Sing, and Face the Music, 
two satirical musical presentations which have ele- 
ments of the political quips of the famous Gilbert 
and Sullivan operettas. 

The adaptations of accepted plays to the cinema 
screen may have had a great deal to do with the 
return of well-knit musical comedies with tuneful 
music. Audiences like them and prefer them to 
episodic entertainment in the revue manner, of the 
talkie revue kind released by film companies two 
years ago, and which failed to attract patronage. 

The American public, enthusiastic devotee of films, 
has its own tastes, and proves that its interest can be 
aroused only by plausible stories well acted and well 
told. 

This year we have seen a national movement to re- 
mount old operettas everywhere. In New York 
there has been a long season of the Aborn repertoire 
company staging Gilbert and Sullivan light operas 
and other such works, as Robin Hood. The Firefly, 
Naughty Marietta and The Merry Widow. Also 
J. J. Shubert has scheduled a list of old favorites to 
he played in St. Louis this coming summer. 

All hail to the return of tuneful melodies sung by 
romantic heroines and heroes, which male listen- 
ers whistle—a bit off-key—as they leave the theatre. 
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Opera's New Future 


Opera is being reappraised and vivisected these 
days in the jolly manner of the moderns, without 
respect for feelings or the age of the institution. 
And all hands seem to agree that opera is not doomed 
by its senescence; quite the contrary. The time- 
battered form which stems from the religious pro- 
cession and has evolved through Lully, Spontini, 
Gluck, Mozart, Verdi, Wagner, and others has 
weathered many another world storm and will surely 
survive the existing emergency. 

Complacency is fatal to any art and it must be 
confessed that opera in America has often languished 
by reason of the static indifference exhibited by the 
public. Popular attention has been centered on 
operatic personalities rather than composers and the 
manner and methods of production. For years we 
have taken grand opera as a matter of musical rou- 
tine, with a naive confidence in the prestige of the 
sponsorship. We have become easy-going and pliant 
as far as opera-giving is concerned. 

It is to the credit of Giulio Gatti-Casazza that he 
has not abused this whole-hearted acceptance on the 
part of the public. At times, one suspects, Gatti- 
Casazza would have welcomed a variation from this 
complaisant tone of kindliness and concord. But 
he rarely found the opposition which is so cherished 
by a man of ideas in the opera house. The relation- 
ship of the press with Mr. Gatti and the Metropoli- 
tan has been of idyllic tranquillity throughout the 
years. While this benignity is a tribute to the Metro- 
politan it is an open question whether the unruffled 
calm has been so good for the institution of opera 
in general. Somehow, it seems normal that opera 
should thrive amid the clash of individualities. 

“When a man has lost his money,” runs a proverb 
from the Namuhanian, “he is found to be filled with 
faults.” So now the vials have been opened and we 
find jeremiads everywhere. The news columns of 
the daily press almost gloat in the fulsomeness of 
their tales of the approaching twilight. 

As opera and the Metropolitan seem interchange- 
able terms, it appears to these chanters that the art 
of opera is headed for the pit of oblivion along with 
its Broadway temple. Yet the student of musical 
history holds no doubts whatsoever about the virility 
of the form or art of opera, nor does the thoughtful 
observer take it for granted that the Metropolitan 
itself will fade from our midst. 

Not a few of the Jeremiahs are quoting the utter- 
ances of the Metropolitan’s spokesman, President 
Paul Cravath, the successor of that incorrigible mu- 
sical optimist, Otto H. Kahn. One of Mr. Cravath’s 
remarks, that opera “is the last of our Victorian 
institutions,” a hasty observation not rooted in fact, 
is quoted by Winthrop Sargeant in his article in a 
recent issue of The Nation. 


“This remark might well be applied to the Metro- 
politan Opera House itself” (says that writer in 
his comments on the Metropolitan productions, stage, 
orchestra, chorus, scenery, ballet) “but as a theory 
of opera itself it has been most emphatically dis- 
proved. The recent performances of Wozzeck by 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, irrespective 
of one’s attitude toward Wozzeck as an individual 
work, have shown that opera is far from being a 
dying institution and that there are still groups of 
enthusiastic artists who are willing to take up its 
cause with courage.” The Philadelphia Company is 
held up as an example of progressiveness which “has 
not only opened its doors freely to the American 
singer but has made him the backbone of its pro- 
duction, attaining thereby an organic connection with 
the soil on which it is grown.” 


That is the vital point: an organic connection with 
our American soil. Philadelphia has achieved dis- 
tinction in a remarkably short period by flying the 
banner of liberality. Opera has its economic prob- 
lems in Philadelphia like everywhere else; but opera 
has been rejuvenated in the fountain of youth, which, 
it now turns out, is located only a short distance from 
the American Liberty Bell. The Philadelphians have 
their own individual operatic policy and may be de- 
pended on to add a new, wholesome spirit of rivalry 
to opera-producing generally in America. 

Chicago and New York are now challenged by 
Philadelphia, not to mortal combat, to be sure, but 
to a fresh evaluation of a vigorous, and inimitably 
colorful form of musical art. Almost every month 
sees the Philadelphia Opera Company, or Leopold 
Stokowski, provoking some new controversy, new 
wonder ; as Lawrence Gilman remarked recently, the 
musical capital of the country seems to be moving 
toward Independence Hall. 

\t last our operatic arenas may witness the flash- 
ing pageantry of action, clash, movement, rivalry. 
Out of such healthful animation will come a new 
era of opera in America. 
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By Leonard Liebling 


BeRLIN.—Sunshine still accompanies this journey, 
the Nord Express from Paris depositing our party 
(including César Saerchinger) in the German capital 
on a day whose Fahrenheit equalled that of a typical 
New York midsummer sizzler. Berlin, in spite of 
depression reports and the Hitler menace, looks pros- 
perous, clean and lively. The population appears 
well nourished, sturdy and amazingly cheerful. 
There is no apparent sign of political unrest. A 
few placards, “Heil Hitler,” and the same inscription 
scribbled in chalk on some walls, give the only visi- 
ble indication of the existence of that ominous per- 
sonage. The Hotel Adlon managers, Messrs. 
Kretschmar and Ebert, admit that they could use 
more guests, but the hospitality and excellent eatables 
of the famous old house show no deterioration from 
more prosperous times. Of course things might be 
better in Berlin. Concert life is dormant, and many 
theatres have closed because of lack of patronage. 
Cafés are comfortably full but not crowded. Many 
fine private residences are available rent free if the 
tenants agree to take care of the upkeep of the prop- 
erty. The Berliners now look upon hard times as a 
matter of course. They smile when Americans tell 
of bad conditions in the United States. ‘What you 
call depression in your land,” said one German to 
me, “we would regard here as a boom.” 

eRe 

There was no beer strike in Berlin when we got 
here, and less than an hour after our arrival we were 
seated in Pelzer’s garden and looking upon the 
Loéwenbrau while it frothed a creamy amber. 

eRe 

The Haus Vaterland (which harbors half a dozen 
restaurants of different nationalities) saw a merry 
gathering of Musical Courier representatives who 
(under the aegis of Mr. and Mrs. C. Hooper Trask) 
sampled the cuisine and music of the Munich and 
Vienna sections. In the former our nationality was 
suspected, for our Bockwurst and Sauerkraut had a 
band accompaniment of Sousa marches and old 


American popular airs. 
td 


. 

We continued to eat our way through Berlin when 
Mr. and Mrs. Trask gave us more echt Deutsch food 
at the dinner party in their lovely Charlottenburg 
home. One of the guests was the accomplished and 
modest Dr. Richard Lert, operatic conductor at the 
Staatsoper and husband of Vicki Baum, author of 
Grand Hotel. (Several days later we read of her 
accident in New York.) Dr. Lert succeeded Kleiber 
at the Mannheim Opera, where Furtwangler and 
Bodanzky began their larger baton careers. Lert 
was the only one of those leaders, however, to be 
made a Generalmusikdirektor at Mannheim. It will 
be news to many to learn that Vicki Baum, before she 
turned to writing, was a professional harpist. She 
played at the Darmstadt Opera when Lert conducted 
there and had previously occupied a similar position 
at the Vienna Opera, and with the Gesellschaft Or- 
chestra in that city. Dr. Lert and the two children 
will go to America in July and spend the summer 
with Mama Vicki in Hollywood, where she is to 
write several films. 

ne ® 

Apropos, Dr. Richard Strauss was invited to con- 
duct at the Hollywood Bowl this summer, but de- 
clined on the ground that he is too old to undertake 
such a long journey. 

eR 

Herbert F. Peyser, Musical Courier correspondent 
in Berlin, came on from Cologne for conference. 
He will report some of the important German music 
festivals this summer for this paper as well as for 
the New York Times. Peyser is happy in Berlin 
and glad to be away from the grind of reviewing 
the concert winters in the American metropolis. 
However, he inquired eagerly about all his friends 
there, and about the neat, se gossip of New York. 


On June 2, the League of German Composers 
planned to give a concert at the Singakademie in 
memory of the late Eugen d’Albert. 

nenre 


Prince (Emir) Feysal, of Arabia, is a guest at the 
Adlon, having flown to Berlin from The Hague. 
The dark-skinned, turbaned potentate attracts large 
throngs of spectators wherever he goes. Invited 
officially to visit the Staatsoper, he expressed a pref- 
erential wish to nen —— races. 


Reinhardt’s version of Die Schéne Helena (Offen- 


bach operetta) and a modernized edition of Freytag’s 

jolly old comedy, Die Journalisten, afforded two 

pleasant evenings, with Lowenbrau sessions. 
eRe 


The current fortnight at the Staatsoper offered 
Falstaff, Siegfried, Carmen, Trovatore, Magic Flute, 
A Night in Venice, Huguenots, Ariadne auf Naxos, 
Masked Ball, Madam Butterfly; while some of the 
operas at the Stadtische Oper were Friedemann 
Bach, Tiefland, Die Biirgschaft, Abduction from the 
Seraglio, Simon Boccanegra, Tannhauser, and Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 

RR 

Paderewski’s recent political radio speech in New 
York does not seem to have made a great hit here. 
In the Morgenpost of May 20 there is an article 
called False Tones, which says: “If Paderewski were 
to make as many mistakes in his piano playing as he 
made in his American address on the air, he would 
be hooted off the stage.” The Morgenpost points 
out that the pianist was entirely in error with his 
references to German and Polish history, the present 
status of the famous “Corridor,” and the figures he 
gave about the Polish and German populations of the 
disputed territory. In conclusion, the Morgenpost 
asserts: “Finally, Paderewski emphasized the good 
will of Poland toward Germany. It would appear 
that the cause of peace is not well served when false 
and derogatory statements are made about one of the 
parties in a controversy, and especially in a country 
whose inhabitants are utterly unaware of the true 
facts and the actual issues of the case.” 

ene 


A delightful luncheon was enjoyed by César 
Saerchinger and ine at the hospitable West End 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Artur Schnabel. Discussion 
about many things, chiefly musical and literary. I 
had not met Schnabel since my student years in 
Berlin, when we were youths. He had then just 
come from the Leschetizky studio in Vienna, but 
already was a noted public performer whom we 
embryo musicians looked upon with reverence. He 
inspired us with awe, too, on account of his wide 
reading and his authoritative knowledge of Schopen- 
hauer and Brahms—the latter still being a sealed 
book to most of us. Schnabel had always been a 
Brahmsianer. (At the age of eleven he brought the 
composer’s opus 119 to the Leschetizky class, and 
was promptly suspended by that teacher for three 
months, because of “colossal impudence.” Lesche- 
tizky mocked the Brahms music and often parodied 
it on the piano before his pupils.) Schnabel still 
adores Brahms, and he endeared himself further to 
my heart at the luncheon when it turned out that he 
is a devoted admirer of my beloved unfamiliar Ger- 
man philosopher, Lichtenberg, and showed me a rare 
edition of that writer’s complete works in the exten- 
sive Schnabel library. We talked about pianists, par- 
ticularly the younger ones of today, and the Schnabel 
opinions and analyses were “of deep interest. He 
says that he is going to America to visit friends in 
the autumn of 1933, and I am passing on this infor- 
mation to American impresarios, for Schnabel should 
not be allowed to leave our land before giving a few 
recitals in the major cities. He told of his recent 
Spanish tour, when in Seville several cats ran about 
the stage while the pianist performed the Diabelli 
variations by Beethoven. The audience did not seem 
to be disturbed by the sportive felines, but neverthe- 
less the tuner finally made his way from the wings 
and chased off the animals who fortunately did not 
furnish any vocal obbligatos. Next February, 
Schnabel is to aid in the Vienna celebration of the 
Brahms birth centenary, and will play some of that 
master’s chamber music with Casals, Hubermann and 
Hindemith. Mrs. Schnabel (the former Therese 
3ehr) is a noted soprano, and frequently appears in 
recitals with her illustrious husband as accompanist. 

nme 

A few hours after the Schnabel luncheon, there 
was the concert—at the Singakademie—of the Berlin 
section of the International Society for New Music. 
The program presented a sonata for organ, by 
Milhaud ; string quartet (No. 4) by Schnabel ; cham- 
ber concerto, for piano and violin (accompanied by 
thirteen wind instruments) by Alban Berg. Paul 
Hammermeister played the Milhaud work and 
seemed to find it rather difficult, or else he had not 
practised sufficiently. The performance rocked dan- 
gerously, and its effect was hardly heightened by the 
atonal nature of the music which does not seem at all 
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adapted for organ and made the instrument sound 
out of tune most of the time. The sonata has three 
movements, Etude, Reverie and Finale, and is not 
unmelodious, although the ordinary themes are well- 
nigh buried under a mantle of turgid counterpoint 
in modern imitation of Bach. The Schnabel quartet 
surprised me, for it is in the modernistic idiom, a 
manner not in keeping with that musician’s early 
training and tendencies. He handles the new tonal 
speech with amazing ease and clarity, and his en- 
semble writing is highly interesting and effective. 
The ideas show originality with fertility and swing 
in treatment. (I complimented Schnabel warmly 
after the concert, and he said: “Thank you, but I am 
only an amateur composer who does not receive 
money for his works. Later I hope to become a 
professional.” ) The piece was played by the Kolisch 
Quartet, and that foursome gave a splendid Leistung. 
The leader, Rudolf Kolisch, suffered an injury to his 
left hand during the war, and afterward devoted 
himself to relearning his instrument, using the bow 
with his left hand and fingering with the right. His 
virtuosity shows no impairment and his quartet now 
ranks with the best in Europe. They play all their 
music from memory. The Berg composition is a 
long winded and acidulously harmonized score which 
bored me and did not appear to edify the rest of the 
audience either. I followed much of it from the 
score but without getting a great deal of consolation. 
Fritz Steidry conducted with unflagging devotion 
and skill. Kolisch played the violin part. The solo 
piano, of tremendous difficulty, had an able exponent 
in Eduard Steurmann, a Schonberg devotee of many 
years standing. The piano used was an especially 
noble toned and sonorous Steinway. 
nee 
Schnabel’s quartet was written two years ago. 
Rene 
Rudolf Kolisch is a brother-in-law of Schénberg. 
nner 
At the concert I met modernist Ernst Toch, tall, 
slim, with a classical Roman profile; Emanuel Feur- 
mann, eminent young cellist, who will be heard in 
America next season; Otto Klemperer, conductor 
(who when asked, “How are you?” replied “As 
well as anyone can be these days in Germany’’) ; 
Felix Lamond, pianist, who played several seasons in 
the United States; and Roger Sessions, American 
composer, now finishing a cello concerto. 
eens 
Messrs. Horwitz and Sachs, of the Wolff Bureau, 
send their greetings to their friends across the ocean. 
There are not many American artists engaged as yet 
for Berlin concerts next winter, but the bureau ex- 
pects the usual influx for the 1932-33 prospectus. 
nRne 
A wire was received from Maria Jeritza inviting 
the Musical Courier party to attend her Vienna 
Opera appearance as Manon, with Jan Kiepura as 
Des Grieux ; also her Prague performance in Tosca. 
The Vienna event will be covered and duly reported. 
Moriz Rosenthal also telegraphed a bidding for din- 
ner at his home. It seems certain that the traveling 
representatives of this paper will not be allowed to 
perish of starvation on their present excursion. 
nRe 
Hans Jachmann was a new acquaintance. He is 
the grandnephew of Richard Wagner. Jachmann 
mére was the daughter of Wagner’s brother, Albert, 
and she created the role of Elisabeth in Tannhauser. 
2 ® 
Mrs. Claire Trask will succeed her husband as the 
future Musical Courier business representative in 
Berlin. Her office is at 32 Witzleben Strasse, Char- 
lottenburg, where clients and other friends of this 
paper are welcome during German capital visits. 
ne 


Roxy is in Berlin and the film circles of the town 
are lionizing him. He has not, according to reliable 
accounts, picked up any startling novelties here for 
Radio City. 

‘ nner 

Saerchinger, who is also the European representa 
tive of Columbia Broadcasting, has just had a cable 
telling of Amelia Earhart’s ocean flight, and instruct 
ing him to proceed to Paris and arrange for her 
transatlantic air talk as soon as she lands at Le 
Bourget in Paris. Saerchinger hopped off from here 
a few minutes ago by plane for Paris. 

Ree 
I am just wondering, as I remember the I. S. N. M. 
concert of several evenings ago, whether most of the 
modernistic music is not the triumph of second class 
talent over third class imagination. 
ere 


With which kindly thought, I am off for Vienna, 
even though there is plenty of food still available in 
Berlin. 








Foreign News in Brief 











Russian Ballet Meritorious 
Moscow.—The Russian ballet, formerly 
the Im peril corps, gave a recent production 
at the Balshoi Theatre of Tschaikowsky’s 
Nutcracker Suite which, despite the many 
changes in the last fifteen years, showed that 
the standard of ballet performance has not 
deteriorated. The audience held high gov- 
ernment officials, including Stalin, Voro- 
shiloff and General Budenny. M. R. 

Emil Hertzka Musicians’ Fund 
ViENNA.—A movement is on foot here to 
honor the memory of Emil Hertzka, recently 
deceased direetor of the Universal Edition, 
by establishing a fund for the furtherance 
of modern musicians. It is planned to give 
an annual concert of music by unknown 
modern composers, and with the takings of 
these concerts to form a fund from which 
to support contemporary composers who 
not yet gained recognition. The first 

is to take place in June, 1933. 

ra i 

Haydn’s Last Surviving Relative 
Vienna.—The last surviving relative of 
Haydn is Mme. Anna von Perenyi, 
née Haydn, who lives in the small town of 
Waitzen, near Budapest. She is a great 
great-granddaughter of the a 


Nave 
concert 
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A 
A Temperamental Tenor 
(Austria).—Tino Pattiera, Yugo 

tenor from the Dresden and Berlin 

after receiving bad notices in a paper 
Austria, for his singing of Tann 
hauser, presented an ultimatum to the man- 
agement of the local opera house, to the 
etfect that he would end his guest season at 
unless the critic in question be wd 
missed. When his demand was refused, Pz 
t.era appeared in the office of the ne hited 
and threatened to beat the critic. The staff 
of the paper had to remove the irate tenor 

by force R. . 

Coffee to Rescue Opera? 
Vienna.—Architect Karl Hans Jaray of 

this city has submitted to the authorities a 

plan to establish a café on the terraces right 

and left of the main wing of the Vienna 

Staatsoper. He figures that the profits of 

this venture will suffice to cover the deficit 

of the Opera and thus relieve the govern 
ment of a great expense. The authorities, 
it is “said, will refuse the plan on artisti 
grounds, as well as in order not to disturb 
the architecture of the building. B. 
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Lilias MacKinnon Lecturing in London 
has been 


MacKinnon 
lectures on 


hive 


Lilias 
isked to give a course of 
memorizing music at the Matthay School 
during this month. She will appear 
a piano recital under the direction 
British Broadcasting Corporation 

S 


LONDON. 


here 
also im 
of the 

The Competition Festival Movement in 
Scotland 
Musical (competition) fes 
all over Scot- 
finished a few 


EpINBURGH. 
tivals are now in full swing 
land. The Glasgow event 
weeks ago and was a big success. Edin 
burgh came later, resuming activities after 
having missed a year owing to lack of funds 
and adequate support. During the interval, 
however, the committee and especially the 
secretary, George M. Cotton, C. A., have 
done a vast amount of fresh spade work and 
except for the continual lack of public sup 
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port (chiefly apparent in the small audi- 
ences at the various sessions), they have 
achieved a notable success this year. The 
quality of singing of both choirs and soloists 
was exceptionally high, and everything 
pointed to a general brightening of the 
standard of execution and musicianship in 
all sections of the festival. This has been 
equally apparent in all, or nearly all, of the 
smaller festivals throughout Scotland. 
W. S. 
Fritz Kreisler Writing an Operetta 
Lonpon.—Fritz Kreisler is engaged in 
writing an operetta, the heroine of which is 
said to be a well known dancer. M. S. 


Prominent Artists Invited to Celebrate 
Soviet Amniversary 
Moscow.—Mischa Elman, Efrem Zimbal- 
ist, Cecilia Hansen and Vladimir Horowitz 
have been invited to give guest performances 
for two months, in celebration of the fif- 
teenth anniversary of the October Revolu- 

tion. R. P 





SAILINGS 











HANS MERX 
Hans Merx, specialist in German Lieder, 
left on the SS. Bremen June 6, to sing in 
Germany until early autumn. 


DUSOLINA GIANNINI 
Dusolina Giannini sailed June 1 on the 
SS. Mauretania. The soprano’s summer 
itinerary includes Germany, Italy and 
France. She returns here in October for a 
concert tour. 


ELEANOR STEELE AND HALL 
CLOVIS 

and Mrs. Hall Clovis (Eleanor 
sailed for Europe June 7 on the 
They will spend the summer 
in Germany studying, returning to America 
in September. Both are known to New 
York music lovers through their association 
with the New York Opera Comique. Mr. 
Clovis recently finished his fourth season 
with that organization and Miss Steele, her 
third. 


Mr 
Steele ) 
SS. Bremen. 


BENIAMINO GIGLI 
Beniamino Gigli sailed June 1 on the SS. 
Mauretania for a four-month stay in Italy, 
where he will appear in a series of benefit 
concerts. He is to return to America in 
the fall. 
ALBERT STOESSEL 
Among those sailing from New York 
June 2 on the SS. Columbus was Albert 
Stoessel, conductor of the New York Ora- 
torio Soc iety. 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


Lawrence Tibbett, accompanied by Mrs. 
Tibbett, sailed for Europe June 3 on the SS. 
Majestic. This is Tibbett’s first European 
visit, and although he has had offers to sing 
in various capitals, he will confine himself 
to sightseeing during a six week motor tour, 
and to resting in Switzerland for the re- 
mainder of the summer. He expects to be- 
gin work on Gruenberg’s Emperor Jones 
(scheduled for production next season at the 
Metropolitan) while on his holiday. 


CLARA EDWARDS 
Clara Edwards, composer, and _ her 
daughter, sail June 25 for an extended so- 
journ in Europe. They are to land at Ant- 
werp, visit Brussels and Paris, and from 
there go to London to be with friends. 








Ship’s Pest (to musical celebrity) 
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Columbia University conferred the degree 
of Doctor of Music on Channing Lefebvre, 
organist and choir master of Trinity Church, 
New York City, at its commencement exer- 
cises on May 31. Other awards for music 
were made to Louise Juliette Talma and 
Arnold Elstein of New York, in the form 
of Joseph H. Bearns prizes amounting to 
$1,200 and $900 respectively. These awards 
were for compositions. 

4% 

Joseph Knitzer will play the Saint-Saéns 
. minor violin concerto, under the baton of 
Georges Barrére, at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
August 3. 

* a * 

Elsa Alsen’s recital engagements for the 
fall include an appearance on the Community 
Concert Course of Norwalk, Conn. 

* 7 

Frances Pelton-Jones, Scilla gave 
a colonial musicale at the Pickwick Arms, 
Greenwich, Conn., on June 3, assisted by 
William Hain, tenor. 

* * # 

Conchita Supervia, Spanish mezzo-so- 
prano, is on a three weeks’ tour of the prin- 
cipal cities in Spain. Her return for a sec- 
ond American tour is set for next December. 

* * * 


new baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, recently drove 
from New York to Indianapolis, Ind., to 
witness the international 500-mile sweep- 
stakes in which forty automobiles raced. 

“Ts 


Richard Bonelli, 


Feodor Chaliapin is at his summer home 
in San Sebastian, Spain, following engage- 
ments in Italy and Czecho-Slovakia. 

*x* * * 


The Wesleyan College School of Music, 
Delaware, O., has engaged Bonelli, Iturbi 
and the Barrére Little Symphony for 
1932-33. 

” * * 

Sylvia Lent’s schedule for next fall in- 
cludes a recital in Burlington, Vt. The 
violinist has made numerous appearances in 
New England. 

* * 

Cesare Sodero, conductor and composer, 
led the fifth and last pair of free band con- 
certs for the benefit of or musicians 
in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, N. and the 
Mall of Central Park, New York City, 
June 3 and 5. These concerts were ar- 
ranged by the Musicians’ Emergency Aid 
and Local 802, American Federation of Mu- 
sicians. Rosalie Wolfe, soprano, was the 
assisting artist. 

* * 

Egil Foss, Norwegian pianist and teacher, 
will spend several weeks at the summer 
home in Miami Beach, Fla., of Fifi London, 
soprano, one of his pupils for whom he also 
is accompanist. Before leaving New York 
for Florida, Miss London is to give a re- 
cital in a Steinway Hall studio. In the fall, 
she will be heard in recital at the Barbizon- 
Plaza, New York City. After leaving 
Miami Beach, Mr. Foss bes to Chicago. 


The Brosa String Quartet of London, 
which gave a recital in Hartford, Conn., this 
season, will return to that city in the autumn 
for another performance, This one is to be 
under the auspices of the Musical Club of 
Hartford, at the Hartford Woman’s Club 
Hall. 

* * & 

Jacques Gordon and the other members of 

the Gordon String Quartet are conducting 


their second summer music session at Music 
Mountain in Falls Village, Conn. At their 
summer headquarters the quartet gives a 
series of concerts as well as individual and 
ensemble instruction to music students. Mr. 
Gordon is assisted by Paul Robyn, viola; 
Ralph Silverman, violinist, and Naoum 
Benditzky, cellist. 
= * + 

Sonia Sharnova will sing in Trovatore 
during the week of July 18 at the Cincin- 
nati Opera. Her early fall dates include 
the Hays (Kans.) Festival and an appear- 
ance with the Schubert Club, St. Paul, Minn. 

_ 

An early fall engagement for Paul 
Althouse will be at the Worcester (Mass.) 
Festival. The tenor is to sing the Prize 
Song from Die Meistersinger, Horatio Park- 
er’s The Leap of Rushan Beg, and Elgar’s 
The Dream of Gerontius. 





OBITUARY 


Michael Niebling 


Michael Niebling, a member of the French 
horn section of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra for more than thirty years, and 
associated with the Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra for fifteen years, died at his home 
in South Orange, N. J., on June 3, in his 


seventy-ninth year. Two sons and a daughter 
survive him. 


Theodore Hahn, Sr. 


Theodore Hahn, Sr., one of the first in- 
structors of the Cincinnati College of Music, 
died at his home in that city on May 20. 
He was first flutist of the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra and later became conductor of 
the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra. He 
was eighty-nine years old. 


Thomie Prewett Williams 


Thomie Prewett Williams, pianist and ac- 
companist of many artists, died in Modesta, 
Cal., on May 30. Mrs. Williams had been 
in poor health for some time and journeyed 
from Cincinnati to California a few weeks 
avo with the hope of recovery. 

She was a graduate of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music and after her marriage 
returned to the school as an instructor, until 
illness demanded that she resign her post. 
She was a member of the Heerman Trio of 
Cincinnati, and accompanied Dan Beddoe, 
Gigli, Mario Chamlee and Paul Althouse. 


Louise Tyson Brewster 


Louise Tyson Brewster, who sang as so- 
prano soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and the New York Sym- 
phony, and also appeared on tour with Dud- 
ley Buck, Sr., died at her home in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on June 1, in her fifty-fourth 
year. 

Mrs. Brewster’s husband, two sons and 
two daughters survive her. 


Edith Mansfield 


Edith Mansfield, young Chicago soprano, 
- suddenly at her home in River Forest, 

. on May 27. Mrs. Mansfield made her 
as début two seasons ago with much suc- 
cess and had established a reputation for 
herself. She was soloist at Lake Forest 
Presbyterian Church. 

Surviving Mrs. Mansfield are her hus- 
band, Richard E., a son, Richard, Jr., two 
sisters and two brothers. Funeral services 
were held on May 30, and interment was 
at Mount Emblem Cemetery, Elmhurst. 
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Cleveland Orchestra Presenting 


Series During Month of June 


Rudolph Ringwall, Assistant Conductor, Will Lead Programs—Stadium 
Grand Opera Company to Give Carmen, Walkiire, Aida 
and New Negro Opera, Tom-Tom 


CLEVELAND, O.—The Cleveland Orchestra, 
reduced in number to sixty members for the 
summer, has agreed to unite efforts with the 
management of the organization in order to 
give the music loving population an oppor- 
tunity to appease their hunger for symphonic 
fare during the long interim of regular sym- 
pony seasons. Under the capable leadership 
of the assistant conductor, Rudolph Ring- 
wall, we are promised programs of distinct 
merit and, to a great extent, popular appeal. 
Guest conductors and soloists also are to be 
featured, several already having been an- 
nounced. It is perhaps the first time that 
the unique plan of financial codperation is 
being adopted, with the understanding that 
the only fee to be distributed is the money 
leit after expenses have been deducted at 
the conclusion of the twelve concerts. Price 
of admission is popular, only the boxes sell- 
ing for $1 per seat. Since Severance Hall 
is equipped with a modern cooling system, 
it should add to the enjoyment of the music 
to be offered and refreshments will be avail- 
able in the floor lounge of the hall, served 
by wives and relatives of the musicians. 

STrapiIuM GRAND OPERA 

Another popular-priced event of impor- 
tance is to be the week of opera at the sta- 
dium, where the Cleveland Press sponsored 
its initial series last summer. This year it 
is to be a private undertaking, under the 
guidance of Laurence Productions Co. with 
the codoperation of Dr. Ernst Lert, who 
was instrumental in successfully carrying 
through last year’s productions. The operas 
to be produced are Carmen, Walkiire, Aida 
and Tom-Tom, a new Negro opera by the 
young Negro composer and conductor Shir- 
ley Graham, now in the postgraduate school 
of music in Oberlin. Maestro Carlo Peroni 
is to conduct, assisted by Maestro Giuseppe 
Cesati, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
who lent his assistance last summer. 


CLEVELAND CoMPosERS FEATURED AT 
Museum oF ArT 

In conjunction with the annual exhibition 
of work by Cleveland artists and crafts- 
men at the Museum of Art, a concert was 
given to introduce music by Cleveland com- 
posers: Quartettino (Beryl Rubinstein) ; 
Divertimento (Herbert Elwell); and a 
string quartet (Quincy Porter). These 
were ably performed by a string quartet 
consisting of Maurice Hewett, first violin, 
Lois Porter, second violin, Quincy Porter, 
viola, and Edward Buck, cello. Arthur 
Shepherd was represented on the program 
by four songs, interpreted by the contralto 
Marie Simmelink Kraft. Cleveland may 
feel proud to count among its composers 
men of such superior musical endowment. 

The gala concert of the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music at Severance Hall was a note- 
worthy event, presenting the institute’s own 
orchestra in solo works as well as in sup- 
port of the artists, Josef Fuchs playing the 
D major Mozart violin concerto, Arthur 
Loesser in the Chopin E minor piano con- 
certo, and Victor de Gomez in the Saint- 
Saéns cello concerto _in A minor. The stu- 
dent soloists in the Bach Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 5 acquitted themselves honorably 
of their task, as did also the orchestra in 
Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun. 

At the Cleveland College Auditorium an 
opera concert was given by the Grand Opera 
Chorus Club, under the spirited direction 
of Carlo Peroni. The high spots of many 
operas were sung. The prologue from 
Pagliacci was effectively sung by Frederick 
Lake, as was the Ballatella by Rachel 
Van Cleve. Vincent. St. John was heard in 
Vesti la Giubba. Choruses from Carmen, 
the quartet from Rigoletto and the sextet 
from Lucia were artistically done. 

SevERIN EISENBERGER IN RECITAL 

This Viennese pianist has developed a 
large and enthusiastic following in_the four 
years of his musical activity in Cleveland. 
Prior to his departure for Vienna for the 
summer months, he was heard in an interest- 
ing recital when he played only compositions 
by Viennese composers, Mozart, Schubert 
and Brahms. While he entered the mood 
of every composer, the monumental inter- 
pretation of the Brahms F minor sonata 
was unquestionably his masterpiece. Here 
he revealed the full extent of his pianistic 
and mental powers. It was an exhibition 
of undeniable mastery. 

The Ukrainian Ballet and Chorus set 
fourth a program of brilliance and effective- 
ness at Public Music Hall. This company 
of singers, under the leadership of Alexan- 
der Koshetz, impressed us with work of 
decided merit. Their ensemble was of an 
exceptionally high order. Vasili Avramenko 
lent his services to the ballet portion which, 
however, being hampered by national tunes 


and steps, was of inferior interest and 
variety. 

An ambitious program was given by the 
young Cleveland mezzo soprano Charlotte 
Mehringer at the Hotel Statler. Miss Meh- 
ringer used her fine voice to excellent ad- 
vantage in early Italian and Schubert. works 
and songs by modern composers. Among 
the latter were to be found James H. Rogers 
and the late Wilson G. Smith, both of Cleve- 
land. A modern Russan group suited the 
dramatic quality of Miss Mehringer’s voice 
oon well. She was capably assisted 
by L. Nazare Kurkdije, who played several 
violin obbligatos as well as solos. Ben Burtt 
was an artistic accompanist. 

The musical season at the Museum of 
Art closed with Melville Smith’s organ re- 
cital on May 25. Contemporary composers, 
among them Paul Katz and Quincy Porter 
of Cleveland, were featured prominently. 
Aaron Copland’s contribution to the pro- 
gram consisted of a symphony for organ and 
orchestra, transcribed for two pianos by 
Prof. Smith, which was performed by Denoe 
Leedy and "Arthur Quimby 

Charles Wakefield’s Cadena song cycle, 
The Morning of the Year, was given an ar- 
tistic interpretation at the Music School Set- 
tlement by a quartet consisting of Emma 
Chapel, soprano; Helen Srathman, con- 
tralto; Charles Bennett, tenor, and Albert 
Rosen, baritone. R. H. W 


Mrs. Beach is Hostess for Pen 
Women 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, composer of sym- 
phonies, oratorios, cantatas, anthems, songs 
and piano works, following a season in New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington, D. C., 
went to her native hills in New Hampshire, 


Apeda photo 
MRS. H. H. A. BEACH, 
American Composer 


where, in Hillsboro on May 26, she was 
receiving hostess for the Franklin branch of 
the National League of American Pen 
Women. The affair was held at Community 
House, the former mansion of Governor 
John Butler Smith, now owned by Hillsboro. 
Mrs. Beach was elected first vice- -president 

of the league; and presented a program of 
her own piano works, outlining each item 
with explanatory remarks. President Kath- 
erine Call Simonds was chairman of the day 
and assisted Mrs. Beach in reporting the 
recent biennial convention of American Pen 
Women in Washington, D. C 


Shaffner Pupils in Recital 


Pupils of Ruth Shaffner- were heard in a 
musicale in the auditorium of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New York City, May 26. 
An effective initial offering was a group by 
the Trio Lyrique—Edith Sagerstrand, Irene 
Fuessel and Lillian Jenkins—who recently 
have been fulfilling numerous engagements. 
Lota Forgie, soprano, followed with numbers 
by Scarlatti, Rabey and others, displaying 
good tone and technic. Lillian Pelham 
scored with Woodman’s Sundown, Brans- 
combe’s Just Before the Lights Are Lit and 
other songs. Miss Fuessel, dramatic so- 
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prano, has a voice of rich quality. Her 
songs were by Griffes and Edwards. Grace 
Stebbins, lyric soprano, with Gene Schiller 
at the piano, sang items by Campbell-Tipton, 
Beach arid Woodman, feelingly. Miss Sager- 
strand, soprano, was applauded for her 
presentation of Handel, Kramer, Sjoberg 
and Wagner music. Florence Griffin, mezzo- 
soprano, found Franz’ Im Herbst especially 
suitable for her voice, also revealing vocal 
excellence in Wagner’s Traiime. Peggy 
Conway, diseuse, with Olive La Rose Kreibs 
at the piano, gave The Enchantment of 
Fairyland in costume, receiving warm ap- 
plause for her offering. Elizabeth Campa- 
nole, soprano, brought a well-timbred voice 
to Mrs. Beach’s The Year’s at the Spring 
and other songs. Miss Sagerstrand offered 
three excerpts from the compositions of Jes- 
sie Moore Wise, one of them, Enchantment, 
dedicated to Miss Shaffner. 

The Trio Lyrique’s second appearance in- 
cluded Little White Cottage by Grace Aus- 
tin. A large and enthusiastic audience en- 
joyed the program. Among those present 
were David McK. Williams, Kitty Cheatham, 
Mrs. Judd, Charles Haubiel, Jessie Moore 
Wise, Grace Austin, Dr. McGinness and 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. Miss Shaffner ac- 
companied several of her pupils. J. A. R. 


Paul Althouse Sings Thrice 
in Halifax 


Two Recitals and an Oratorio Appearance 
Feature His Visit 


Hautrax, N. S. —Paul Althouse was the 
artist chosen for the special concert of Con- 
vocation Week at Acadia University, Wolf- 
ville, N. S. He was greeted by a large and 
distinguished audience, and has never ap- 
peared to better advantage than in the varied 
program given on this occasion. In his 
opening number, Water Parted From the 
Sea (Dr. Arne), Althouse disclosed a mezsza 
voce of almost lyric quality, and a flawless 
legato. These were again evidenced in Un 
doux lien (Delbruck), Und willst du (Hugo 
Wolf) and Far on the Road (Ivanoff). 

The aria from Radamisto (Handel), 
Heimliche A fforderung (Strauss), and O 
Paradiso (L’Africana), gave Althouse an 
opportunity to display the full power of his 
voice. Lighter and charming numbers were 
Le Sais-tu (Massenet), Waldeinsamkeit 
(Reger), and The Silversmith (Schindler) ; 
and the program closed with two well con- 
trasted groups in English. The audience 
was enthusiastic in their applause, and the 
singer was recalled many times, adding en- 
cores after every group. He was assisted 
at the piano by Frances Foster. 

Althouse also appeared at the Capitol 
Theatre, Halifax, on May 26 in a concert 
assisted by the Halifax Choral Union and 
Conservatory of Music Orchestra, under the 
baton of Ifan Williams. 

The Choral Union gave Hiawatha’s Wed- 
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TO TEACH THROUGHOUT 
THE SUMMER 


CHARLES BAKER 
will keep his New York studios open 


this summer. 








ding Feast (Coleridge-Taylor). Their work 
was well balanced with nice shading and 
splendid diction, and they were warmly ap- 
plauded. Althouse sang the familiar Ona 
way, Awake Beloved, with power and lyric 
brilliancy, and also gave three groups of 
songs with Miss Foster at the piano. He 
closed the program with the Prize Song 
from Meistersinger, with the orchestra. 
This was the climax of the evening for the 
Halifax public which filled the large theatre 
to its doors. ‘ 

In addition to accompanying Mr. Althouse 
in the Prize Song and the Chora! Union 
in the cantata, the orchestra played the 
Overture to Prometheus (Beethoven), the 
allegro moderato from the Unfinished Sym- 
phony (Schubert), and the string orchestra 
performed Tschaikowsky’s Andante Canta- 
bile. Mr. Williams conducted with author- 
ity and fine musical insight. F. F. 


Bori Dines with Italian Royalty 


Lucrezia Bori, at present a house guest of 
the American Ambassador to Rome, John W. 
Garrett, and Mrs. Garrett, was one of a 
small dinner party given at the Embassy for 
Crown Prince Umberto and Crown Princess 
Marie Jose. This was the first time the 
royal couple had been dinner guests at any 
embassy and had dined out in Rome 
their marriage. 
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RAYMOND BAUMAN 

A piano recital by pupils of Raymond 
Bauman was given in the salon de musique 
of the Barbizon Plaza Hotel, New York 
City, on May 22, before a large and enthusi- 
astic audience. Those taking part in the 
program were Nancy’ Gross, Robert 
Schwartz, Marjory Jawetz, Garry Paskus, 
Edith Schwartz, Edmond Bauman, Mildred 
Denny, Harold Wise, Bobby Seligman, 
Vivienne Polk, James Seligmann, 
Klarman, Elliot Polinger and Myra Serat- 
ing, all of whom ranged in age from five 
to fifteen years. The children gave an ex 
cellent account of themselves, their playing 
interesting the audience both from educa 
tional and artistic angles. N. 
SUSAN S. BOICE 
MacLaren has offered Scottish 
songs during the Sunday Children’s Hours 
over WJZ this past season. Evangeline 
Clark, a Seneca Indian, gives recitals of In- 
dian songs and legends, and was heard in 
New York, Newark and Maplewood, N. J. 
30th artists study with Susan S. Boice. 


MADGE DANIELL 

The following Madge Daniell pupils are 
active: Helen Arden, soprano with Hugh 
Skelley’s act, has returned from an RKO 
tour and is appearing in Yonkers, N. Y 

Anne Pritchard has closed a season with 
her own act in vaudeville and is working 
daily at the Daniell studio. She has been 
engaged to broadcast beginning July 1. 
Harold Henessey, tenor, is master of cere 
monies and program director of National 
Tours, now starting their northern trips. 

Muriel McAdie, teaching voice in Peeks- 
kill, N. was soloist for the American 
Legion reception on May 31 at the audi- 
torium in that city. Odette Klingmann, so- 
prano, sang at special services in the Ascen- 
sion Church, New York City, and at the 
Knights of Columbus for the Catholic Drive. 
On Mother’s Day she appeared at St. James’ 
Church, Elmhurst, N. Y. Walter Turnbull, 
baritone soloist at the Reformed Church of 
High Bridge for the last five years, has been 
reéngaged He sang at the Memorial 
Services on May 31. 


ETHEL M. FISHER 
piano pupils of Ethel M. 
Fisher, a Perfield exponent, took part in a 
program given at John B. Stetson Uni- 
versity, Deland, Fla., in celebration of the 
Haydn bicentennial. Previous to that her 
pupils had appeared at the same school. 
NINA E. GUNIN 

Fourteen pianists took part in a pupils’ 
recital at Nina E. Gunin’s New York studio, 
June 5. They were Nancy and Carl Erskine, 
Patsy O’Leary, Moya McMahon, Janet and 
Harriet Thorne, Barbara Francis, Edith 
and E, Welles Kellogg, Jr., Henry Yonson, 
Doris _Hendrickson, Isabel Jones, Morella 
Rose and Margaret Douglas. Miss Gunin 
has a summer class in Greenville, S. C., be- 
ginning June 15. 

RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 

Ruth Julian Kennard presented a number 
of her pupils in an annual morning musicale 
devoted to piano and musicianship at Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall, New York City, 
May 22. Despite the early hour a large 
audience attended, enjoying the excellence of 
the youngsters’ work. Mrs. Kennard teaches 
children a system that is well grounded, and 
she is able to attain results that give her 
pupils a musical background for the future. 

The program opened with two Heller 
études, played by Joan Freeman. Next came 
in illustration of piano technic for a child 
of three, demonstrated by Hilles Frankel. 
Rhythmic dictation, melodic and harmonic 
lictation, chord spelling and_ sentences, 


Margaret 


A number of 


Helen. 


scales, signatures and harmonic and enhar- 
monic names were touched upon by Master 
Frankel with accuracy. Part two was de- 
voted to the playing of various pieces by the 
following students: Master Frankel, Nancy 
3recker, Jane Weingarten, Marcus Lowe, 
Ralph Freeman, Carlin Frankel, Joyce 
Frankel, Joan Strauss, Ann Weingarten and 
Margot Loebl. They revealed adequate 
technic, flexibility of fingering and commend- 
able rhythm. 

During intermission, Daniel 
made an appropriate address. 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 

Hugo Kortschak, violinist, will go to 
Cummington, Mass., the middle of June, 
where, from then until September 15, he 
will accept students who wish to perfect 
their solo repertoire, gain experience in 
chamber music and advice on teaching meth 
ods and material. 

Under the auspices of the Cummington 
School, a series of chamber music concerts 
is to be given. 

The past season has been an active one 
for Mr. Kortschak Returning from a 
European tour, after having conducted 
chamber music festivals (under the auspices 
of Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge) in Moscow, 
Budapest, Frankfort and Asolo (Italy), he 
resumed his teaching at Yale University and 
the Neighborhood Music School in New 
York. As conductor, he appeared twice in 
3oston, leading the festival concert in cele- 
bration of Prof. Sevcik’s eightieth birthday, 
and a concert at Harvard University, held 
under the auspices of the Music Division of 
the Congressional Library, E. S. Coolidge 
Foundation. 

At the concert of the New York Associa- 
tion of Music School Settlements, he con- 
ducted the premier performance of Hans 


Frohman 
V 


Underwood & Underwood 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Jelinek’s suite for string orchestra. Added 
to these were many chamber music concerts, 
a performance of the Brahms double con- 
certo with Emmeran Stoeber, cellist, and the 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra, and other 
appearances as soloist. 


LA FORGE-BERUMEN 


Kathryn Newman, soprano, appeared in a 
benefit concert at Wadleigh High School, 
New York City, May 13. Beryl Blanche 
was her accompanist. Among Harrington 
van Hoesen’s recent engagements was a 
concert at Hunter College, New York: City, 
May 17. Frank La Forge, his teacher, was 
at the piano. The twenty-eighth radio con- 
cert was broadcast by the La Forge-Beru- 
men Studios over WABC on May 19. 
Kathryn Newman offered songs in German 
and English. Enrique Costa, baritone, was 
heard for the first time on a La Forge- 
Berimen program. Mr. La Forge, teacher 
of both artists, was the accompanist. 


MAKIN-LOEFFLER 


The Neighborhood Club, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was filled May 24 when pupils of the Makin- 


Loeffler Studios united in a recital. Solos 
and ensemble numbers were played by pian- 
ists beginning with youngsters of four years. 
Paul, Jesse and Ruth Ehrlich played Ecstasy 
(Ganne) for violin, cello and piano, with 
unity. Other important items were Claire de 
Lune (Debussy) and Hungarian, played by 





KATHRYN E. MAKIN, 
of the Makin-Loefiler Piano Studios, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 


Constance Eisenberg; scherzo in E minor 
(Mendelssohn), Angela LaCava; Arabesque 
(Debussy) and concerto in G minor (Men- 
delssohn) well played by Sylvia Horwitz 
with Kathryn Makin-Loeffler at the second 
piano. The names of the sixty-seven stu- 
dents who compromised the Makin-Loeffler 
pupils during the 1931-32 season, were 
printed on the program. 

The Makin-Loeffler Orchestra won the 
loving cup offered by the New York State 
Federation Convention for superior perform- 
ance. During these same contests, four of 
the five winning contestants in the piano 
class were from the Makin-Loeffler Studios. 
These were Seymour Magenheim, Lillian 
Berger, Ruth Ehrlich and Constance Eisen- 
berg. The Junior Eight-Hand Piano Class 
also won a loving cup. F. W. R. 


RICHARD Mc CLANAHAN 


Richard McClanahan announces ten class 
lessons in his method of teaching, at his New 
York studio, on Monday and Thursday 
mornings, from June 20 to July 21. Mr. 
McClanahan’s principles are based upon 
books of Tobias Matthay: The Act of 
Touch, Musical Interpretation, and The Vis- 
ible and Invisible in Piano Technic. 


EDITH BROOKS MILLER 

Edith Brooks Miller, teacher of the Syn- 
thetic Method, brought out a dozen young 
piano pupils, June 3, at the Vassar Club, 
New York City. They played works rang- 
ing from Schumann, Gurlitt and Gaynor to 
modern composers. The players were Al- 
fred Pleasonton, Elinor Brandreth, Baeke- 
land, Ninette and Celine Roll, Mary Ann 
and Hamilton Gouge, Edith and Barbara 
Gould, Mary Tipper, Peter Straus, Blanche 
Devote and Nanna Weber. In commemora- 
tion of Haydn’s birthday, his trio in G major 
was performed by Hugo Fiorato, Florence 
Hubbart and Miss Miller. 


ROSE MONAS 

On May 29 at Steinway Hall, New York 
City, a piano recital of interest was given 
by pupils of Rose Monas, concert pianist and 
member of the faculty of the Union Con- 
servatory of Music. Elizabeth Swerdling, 
Sylvia Wax, Nettie Wurtzel, Helen Cohen, 
Bessie Rosansky, Sylvia Wurtzel, Philip 
Richman, Beatrice Alpert, Dorothy Bern- 
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SHURA CHERKASSKY 

Shura Cherkassky gave his first recital in 
Berlin recently. The Berliner Lokal-An- 
zeiger printed: “He knows all the secrets 
of the pianist’s art, and in no less degree 
does he understand ‘the media of interpreta- 
tion. His musicianship is profound and 
equally remarkable is his lyric expression 
through which one can feel the expression 
of a cultivated artistry.” The Signale: 
“Cherkassky, unknown heretofore in Berlin, 
proved himself an exceptional master of his 
art—a pianist of the highest rank. His in- 
terpretation of the Bach-Busoni Chaconne 
and the Liszt B minor sonata were per- 
formances of real genius.” Der Tag: “Here 
stands out clearly an extraordinary talent, 
which in soul and technic classes him with 
the greatest. Outstanding art and magni- 
ficent interpretation were apparent in his 
playing of Bach and Liszt.” The Vossische 
Zeitung: “He fairly dazzled the audience.” 
The Allgemeine Musik Zeitung called him 
“a brilliant technician of enormous ver- 
satility and sureness, one with the gift of 
presenting the most difficult compositions in 
clean-cut form.” 


NELSON EDDY 


Nelson Eddy gave the closing program 
in the season’s Community Concert Asso- 
ciation series of Jacksonville, Ill. The 
Jacksonville Courier carried: “A magnificent 
singer, whose human touch, sense of the 
dramatic and refreshing humor makes him 
doubly fascinating to his audience, appeared 
last evening before Jacksonville Community 
Concert Association members and_ their 
guests in the person of Nelson Eddy, one 
of the foremost baritones of this country. 
In this closing number of the association 
year given at the Jacksonville high school 
auditorium, Mr. Eddy won his listeners 
completely, as with an intriguing and varied 
program he displayed a rich, powerful voice 
coupled with superior artistry and interpre- 
tation.’ 


JOSEPHINE FORSYTH 


Josephine Forsyth has concertized over a 
wide area during the 1931-32 season. Her 
musical setting of The Lord’s Prayer like- 

wise has been heard frequently. The 
Arizona Republic, Phoenix, printed of Miss 
forsyth’s appearance in recital : “There is a 
charm about the singer which evades descrip- 
tion.” Redfern Mason, in the San Francisco 
Examiner : “Miss Forsyth has an expressive 
voice, and she is to be credited with the un- 
usual virtue of singing the words so that 
they come to the ear intelligibly. You never 
have a moment’s doubt of her meaning.” 
The Cleveland News comments on her sea- 
son: “Popularity of the songs composed by 
Josephine Forsyth (Mrs. Philip A. Myers) 
of Cleveland, Ashland and New York, in- 
creases, and she has been making several 
notable personal appearances.” The Lord’s 
Prayer was sung by Maude Runyan, of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, at the 
annual White Breakfast of the Rubinstein 
Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, on May 8. This was the third time 
the composition had been given a place on 
Rubinstein Club programs within the year. 
The Evening Star, Washington, D. C., de- 
scribed a performance of The Lord’s Prayer 
before the League of American Pen Women: 
“A particularly effective work, the choir 
sang it with extreme reverence ahd more 
than average feeling.” 


AMY ELLERMAN 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, made many ap- 
pearances during the past season. 

She sang in Stabat Mater with the De- 
troit (Mich.) Oratorio Society, conducted 
by Gabrilowitsch; shared a concert with 
Hawkins, Gridley and Schofield in Somer- 
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A Musical Journey Through Germany 


(Continued from page 6) 


Two houses in which Schumann resided are 
still standing (on Flossplatz and Insel- 
strasse). Many memorial tablets all over 
the city point out where the renowned 
Leipsic musicians lived: J. A. Hiller (north- 
side of St. Thomas’) ; Marschner, the opera 
composer (Ranstadter Steinweg 5); Men- 
delssohn (KG6nigstr., 72) ; Clara Schumann- 
Wieck (Neumarkt, 28) ; the house in which 
Wagner was born (Brihl, 3); Gustav 
Mahler (Gustav-Adolfstrasse, 12). 

In SouTHERN GERMANY 


Continuing our journey from Leipsic south 
to Munich, we reach Bayreuth. The sig- 
nificant sights of this quiet little Bavarian 
town are Wagner’s Villa Wahnfried, with 
the master’s grave in the garden; and the 
Festspielhaus, where so often visitors from 
all parts of the world have witnessed the 
festival performances of the Wagnerian 
music-drama. But also the splendid old 
rococo theatre of the 18th century, a true 
architectural gem, is deserving of attention. 
In the cemetery there are the tombs of 
Franz Liszt, the Wagnerian conductor Hans 
Richter, and Siegfried and Cosima Wagner. 

Nuremberg, in the 16th century the lead- 
ing German city in musical matters, does 
not at present show many actual traces of her 
glorious past. Hassler and Pachelbel were 
born here, two of the great German musi- 
cians of the 16th and 17th centuries. Of 
the Meistersingers and Hans Sachs we are 
reminded by the Hans Sachs monument, 
and by the Deutsches Sanger-Museum in 
the refectory of the old Meistersinger 
Church, illustrating the development of the 
German male chorus down to the present 
days. The glorious old cathedrals, St. Lor- 
enz and Sebaldus, have a lasting place in 
the history of old German music. The 
Katharinen Church is a part of the scenery 
in Wagner’s Meistersinger. 

On our way to Munich we pass Regens- 
burg, a very old city full of historical recol- 
lections. In music Regensburg is known 
as the German centre of the Renaissance of 
Catholic church music. In the magnificent 
Gothic cathedral one may hear the genuine 
Gregorian chant and the old classical a cap- 
pella church music, sung in purest style. A 
famous school for Catholic ecclesiastical mu- 
sic, and Dr. Proske’s library rich in rare 
old works, should not be missed by the in- 
formed musical tourist. 

Modern Munich is well known to the 
musical world chiefly through the celebrated 
operatic festivals held there in the Summer 
months. Very few travellers, however, are 
aware that Orlando di Lasso, the greatest 
musician of the 16th century, is buried in 
the venerable old Frauen Church, where 
the tombstone and inscription remain visible. 
Otherwise Munich is poor in musical relics 
of olden times, except Wagner’s residence 
during his memorable days as a protégé of 
King Ludwig. The State Library contains 
a magnificent collection of musical works. 

At Garmisch, in the Bavarian Alps, near 
the Austrian frontier, Richard Strauss has 
built for himself a comfortable villa, where 
he passes most of his summers. 

Augsburg, an hour’s ride from Munich, 
will enable you to see the birthplace house 
of Leopold Mozart, father of Wolfgang. 
The latter several times paid visits to Augs- 
burg and in his letters gives amusing descrip- 
tions of Augsburg society and musical life. 
In olden times the Fugger family, the richest 
European merchants of the 16th century, 
maintained intimate friendship with the great 
musicians of their time, especially with Hans 
Leo Hassler. The Fuggerhaus and Fugger 
Museum give us a faint trace of the old 
splendor. 

Otherwise Bavaria, though rich in fine 
old architecture, offers little of especial mu- 
sical interest. Wurtemberg, too, boasts of 
only a few precious relics relating to music. 

TRAVELLING WESTWARD 


In Western Germany, Frankfurt and its 
surroundings are remarkable from a musical 
point of view. The Manskopf Musikhistor- 
isches Museum and the Hirsch musical lib- 
rary are two modern collections of con- 
siderable value, full of rare and interesting 
material. In the old St. Nicolai Church on 
the Rénerberg, an old Silbermann organ of 
1717 is still in use. 

The cultivated city of Darmstadt (not far 
from Frankfurt), famous for its excellent 
opera, once was the home of Carl Maria 
von Weber, who lived in the Kleine Och- 
sengasse. Friedrich von Flotow, the popular 
opera composer (Martha, Stradella, etc.), 
died in Darmstadt in 1883 in his house on 
Dieburger Strasse, and is buried in Darm- 
stadt. Abbé Vogler (1745-1814), a con- 
spicuous figure in musical history (part real 
musician, part adventurer and charlatan) 
was Hofkapellmeister in Darmstadt dur- 
ing the last ten years of his life. Meyer- 
beer and Weber were his most famous pupils 
there. A monument before the Stadtkapelle 
on Mathildenplatz is dedicated to Vogler’s 
memory. 

Mannheim, one hour distant from Darm- 
stadt, had connection with Mozart, who lived 


there for some time, being considerably in- 
fluenced by the so-called Mannheim school 
of composers. The house in which Mozart 
lived, on Street F. 3-5, retains its old place. 

Mayence (Mainz) near Frankfurt was 
the home of Peter Cornelius, famous song 
composer. The house in which he was born 
carries a memorial tablet. He is buried in 
his native city. 

Near Mayence is Wiesbaden, celebrated 
watering place. A favorite excursion of 
the Wiesbaden visitors is to Biebrich-on- 
the Rhine, where one can see the Villa An- 
nita, inhabited by Richard Wagner in 1862, 
when he began the Meistersinger score. 


RHENISH MusICcAL ExcursIONs 


Further up the Rhine the next place of 
musical interest is Bonn. Its chief attrac- 
tion for the musician is altogether beyond 
comparison and competition: the little house 
in which Beethoven was born in 1770, and 
the Beethoven Museum. On the Alter 
Friedhof in Bonn are buried Robert Schu- 
mann (who died near Bonn in 1854), and 
Clara Schumann, his wife. Also Mathilde 
Wesendonck, adored in her young years by 
Wagner, and inspired by her in the creation 
of Tristan and Isolde. 

Strange to say, Cologne, home of excel- 
lent opera and concerts (the famous Giirzen- 
ich series) and noted music schools, offers 
hardly any musical landmarks of historical 
value. In Diisseldorf, however, an hour fur- 
ther up the Rhine, numerous memorial tab- 
lets tell us of the musical activity of sev- 
eral great masters. Mendelssohn lived on 
Schadowstr. 30; Robert Schumann on Bil- 
kerstr. 15; Brahms Poststr. 27; Norbert 
Burgmiller (a highly gifted composer of 
the Schumann time) was born in the House 
Altstadt 3. He died as a very young man. 

In Cleve-on-the-Rhine, close to the Dutch 
frontier, the Schwanenburg can be seen, 
where the Lohengrin myth is located by old 
tradition. 

FoLLow1InG THE Bacu TRAIL 


Turning East we come to the middle Ger- 
man districts, so fertile in musical talent. 
In Liineburg we pay a visit to the fine 
Johannis Church, where about 1700 Georg 
Bohm was organist. We. think of J. S. 
Bach, who as a boy went to school in Liine- 
burg and was considerably influenced by 
Béhm’s admirable art as player and com- 
poser. In Celle, the residence of the Duke 
of Braunschweig-Liineburg, the castle still 
exists where young Bach made his first ac- 
quaintance with French and Italian art, cul- 
tivated especially at the court of Celle. In 
Biickeburg J. S. Bach‘s son, Johann Chris- 
toph Friedrich (the so-called “Biickeburger 
Bach”) was Kapellmeister at the princely 
Court. He is also buried in Biickeburg. 
In 1910 the last Prince of Biickeburg 
founded an academy of music, devoted to his- 
torical research and to the study and pub- 
lication of Fr. Bach’s compositions. 


OtHer MusicaL TourinG 


In Hannover we pay a visit to the Castle 
of Herrnhausen, residence of the Dukes of 
Hannover (later Kings of England), and 
think of young Handel, who in this castle 
served as Kapellmeister for the first time, 
as successor of the celebrated Agostino Stef- 
fani, his paternal friend. In the city of Han- 
nover Heinrich August Marschner, com- 
poser of the operas Hans Heiling and Der 
Vampyr, was active as conductor at the 
Royal Opera. His statue (in front of the 
opera-house) and his tomb will interest ad- 
mirers of his art. In Braunschweig monu- 
ments and memorial tablets remind the vis- 
itor that Louis Spohr, the great violinist, 
was born here in a quaint old house still 
standing; and that a number of minor, but 
formerly popular German composers called 
Braunschweig their home. Among them 
were Franz Abt, F. von Holstein, Meth- 
fessel. ; 

Wolfenbiittel near Braunschweig was in 
the 17th century an important centre of mu- 
sic. Michael Praetorius, one of the best 
German musicians (author of the famous 
book, Syntagma Musicum, and of innumer- 
able ‘compositions, Musae "Sioniae with 1244 
pieces) resided for. a long time in Wolfen- 
biittel, where his commodious house and his 
grave are remarkable sights of the note- 
worthy and interesting town, full of histori- 
cal relics. Johann Rosenmiiller (1620-84), 
one of the leading German composers of his 
time, was Kapellmeister in Wolfenbiittel, 
where he is buried. The famous library 
(the great Lessing was its librarian towards 
1770) contains treasures of rare old music. 

The charming old university town of 
Gottingen has of late acquired musical fame 
through its Handel Festivals in summer, with 
performances of Handel operas. 

Cassel’s most luminous musician was 
Louis Spohr, equally famous as violinist, 
composer, opera conductor. The interesting 
Spohr Museum, the house and grave of the 
master, his monument before the opera 
house, are visible signs of his long activity. 
La Mara (1749-1833), perhaps the greatest 


(Continued on page 24) 
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A Musical Journey 
Through Germany 


(Continued from page 23) 
singer of her time, was born in Cas- 
sel, as a memorial tablet tells us. The 
Landesbibliothek is particularly rich in valu- 
able old music. 

The idyllic town of Detmold, not far 
from Cassel, in the Teutoburger Wald moun- 
tains (where the old Germans beat the 
Roman legions under Varus) has its musi- 
ollections. Lortzing, the opera com- 
| lived in Detmold for three years, and 
Johannes Brahms also spent three years 
there (1854-57) at the princely court of 
Lippe-Detmold, as conductor, pianist, and 
teacher of the princesses. A memorial tab- 
let at the hotel Zur Stadt Frankfurt shows 
us young Brahms’ abode in those far away 
days of his artistic beginnings. 
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3ACH PILGRIMAGES 
our journey 
brings us to real 
home of German music. 
follow the career of their hero from Eisen- 
ach, where he was born in 1685, to Liine- 
burg, where he went to school (already 
mentioned), the littlke towns Arnstadt, 
Miihlhausen, Weimar, Kothen, finally to 
Leipsic—a fascinating musical trip through 
the hills and mountains of the beautiful 
(huringian forest. Arriving in Eisenach, a 
lovely old town, one sees on the top of a 
hill the venerable Wartburg, a vast mediae 
because of Wagner's 


val castle, famous 
lannhauser and Luther’s place of refuge 


there, when he wrote his German translation 
of the Bible. In many other respects also, 
the Wartburg is one of the great sights of 
Germany. 

In the crooked streets of the old town we 
hasten of course to find on the Frauenplan 
the ancient house where Bach was born, con- 
taining a unique Bach museum. In Arnstadt, 
where Bach had his first position as an or- 
ganist (1703-7) we pay a visit to the well 
preserved Bonifatius Church and to Bach's 
original organ and organ bench, now trans- 
ported from the church to the museum of 
the town, a rather rough and primitive in 
strument. In Dornheim, a _ village near 
Arnstadt, Bach was married, October 17, 
1707, to Anna Barbara, in the delightfully 
original and quaint village church, preserved 
in its former state up to the present time. 

Miihlhausen, a somewhat larger place, well 
repays a jaunt to St. Blasius’ Church, where 
Bach was organist from 1707-1708 In 
Weimar, Bach spent the years 1708-17 as 
organist, cembalist and violinist, but hardly 
any traces of his local activity are visible 
nowadays, except the Schloss-Church and 
the Ducal palace, where Bach played. How 
ever, in other respects Weimar is rich in 
musical relics, with the home of Johann Gott 
fried Walther (an eminent organist and 
composer, Bach's relative and close friend) 
and also those of the remarkable pianist, 
1. N. Hummel (Mozart's pupil), Peter 
Cornelius, Franz Liszt (with an extremely 
Museum). Then there are 
Archives in the castle, and 
Continuing our Bach pil 
a short visit to K6then and 
Bach spent the years 1717 
Prince of Anhalt 
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— rHE TONAL TRIP 

On our way back to Berlin several cities 
invite us for a few hours’ stop. In Weissen 
fels on the Saale, the house of Heinrich 
Schutz (1585-1672, the greatest German 
master before Bach), the Gasthaus zum 
Schutzen still purpose as an inn, 
actively from about 1550. Also the 
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MUSICAL 


Weissenfels castle is full of musical 
Here Johann Philipp Krieger 
and Handel as a boy 
had his first vital musical impressions at 
the Weissenfels castle, being encouraged by 
the Duke, in whose service Handel’s father 
was active. J. S. Bach’s second wife, Anna 
Magdalena, was the daughter of a Weissen- 
fels musician. 

In Halle numerous Handel recollections 
welcome us; the house in which he was 
born; the churches in which he played asa 
youth. Other celebrated musicians who 
lived and died in Haile were J. F. Reichardt 
(1752-1814), opera conductor in Berlin, 
Goethe’s friend and favorite composer of 
Goethe’s poetry; and Robert Franz, the 
noted song composer. Their monuments 
and graves are in evidence. In olden times 
Halle was a remarkable centre of music; 
the organist Scheidt (1587-1654) ; Handel's 
teacher, Zachow; Friedemann Bach, Sebas- 
tian’s eldest son, from 1747 to 1764 organist 
at the Marienkirche, were especially con- 
spicuous among the ‘Halle musicians. 

We close our musical journey in Witten- 
berg, the Luther town and cradle of the 
Reformation. The stately mansion in which 
Luther lived and died, the churches in which 
he preached, are open to the reverent sight- 
seer. Luther, a musician of a certain tal- 
ent, influenced Protestant church music im- 
mensely. In Wittenberg, Johann Walther 
(Luther's friend) published, in 1524, his 
famous Geistlich Gesangbuchlein which _ be- 
came the cornerstone of the gigantic struc 
ture of Protestant church music. 

An hour’s ride brings us back to Berlin, 
where our musical trip comes to an end, The 
eastern sections of Germany, omitted in this 
survey, are not as rich in musical recollec- 
tions as the central and western districts. 
Nevertheless, Pommerania (East Prussia), 
Silesia and adjacent sections, if closely in- 
spected, still offer enough of interesting ma- 
terial to visitors possessing a detailed knowl- 
edge of the history of music. 
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Houston Opera to Have 
a New Director 


Houston, Tex.—Franco Autori, of the 
Chicago Civic and Ravinia Opera companies, 
is scheduled to direct future productions of 
the Houston Civic Opera Company, taking 
the place of Harry Girard, who recently re- 
signed. Maestro Autori came to the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company in 1928 from 
Italy, where he was prominently associated 
with Pietro Mascagni. Mrs. Autori, who is 
known professionally as Pauline Lawn, will 
sing in the Houston presentations. She is 
a member of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company, and has also sung in Florence, 
Placenza, Lucca, Pisa and Genoa. In Flor- 
ence she was selected by Mascagni for the 
leading role in his opera, L’Amico Fritz. 

Corinne Dargan-Brooks presented her or- 
gan pupils in recital at Trinity Episcopal 
Church, May 23. They were assisted by 
Guy Smith, baritone. Those taking part 
were Earlene Gunn, Annie Laurie Winfrey, 
Marguerite Hartung, Dorothy Quinn, Guy 
Smith and Winifred Greenwell. 

The recently organized Houston 
String Ensemble, conducted by Iva Car- 
penter, will add considerably to the music 
life of this city, as it is the only organiza- 
tion of its kind in Houston. 

An enthusiastic drive for increasing the 
membership of the Texas State Teachers’ 
Association is being conducted by Mrs. John 
Wesley Graham, president. The members 
are striving in every way to make this a 
banner year in Texas’ music history. Out 
standing music teachers in every town and 
community of the will be invited to 
join the association work. 

Jack Gregory Abram, who returned re- 
cently from a year’s study under Ernest 
Hutcheson, was presented in recital, May 23, 
at the Plaza Hotel. This talented youth of 
seventeen years will remain in Houston for 
the summer, returning to New York in Sep- 
tember to continue his studies with Mr. 
Hutcheson at the Juilliard Foundation, 
where he is a scholarship pupil. 

H. M. S. Pinafore, Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta, was the post-season offering of the 
Houston Little Theatre, May 31 (Frederick 
Leon Webster, director). J. Moody Daw- 
son was the orchestral conductor; Laura 
Stevens Storey, the pianist. The cast com- 
prised Sir Joseph Porter, Leslie Dufton; 
Captain Corcoran, Laula Watts; Ralph 
Rackstraw, Walter White; Dick Deadeye, 
John Bennick; Bill Bobstay, Fred Farrow ; 
Tom Tucker, Sam Johnson; Bob Becket, 
Larry Humason; Sergeant of Marines, 
Jimmy Hoga? Josephine, Dorothy Swit- 
zer ; Hebe, Geraldine Delhomme; Little But- 
tercup, Anna Clyde Plunkett; and a chorus 
of eighty. 

The Tuesday Club held its final session for 
the season May 23, at the Museum of Fine 
Arts. Mrs. A. M. Tomfohrde was in charge 
of the program of modern compositions of 
ge nineteenth century. Piano, Valse 

Caprice No. 3 (Widor), Lillian Weisz; Beau 
Soir and Romance (Debussy) and Depuis le 
jour, from Louise, (Charpentier), Mrs. 
George Bevier accompanied by Mrs. J. D. 
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Brightwell ; piano, Romance (Sibelius), Mrs. 
Paul White; piano, Gavotte Fantastique 
(Mrs. H. A. Seach), Elsia Klein; songs, 
The Rose Leans Over the Pool and Sweet- 
heart, Thy Lips Are Touched with Flame 
(Chadwick), Elva Kalb accompanied by 
Walter Welschoff ; piano, nocturne (Scria- 
bin) and polonaise 1 inE minor (MacDowell), 
Clara Duggan Madison. 

The Houston recreation department spon- 
sored a program at the Miller Theatre in 
Hermann Park by the Czech Tamburash 
Club, which is directed by Matio Gjuarnovic 
and is composed of thirty Czecho-Slovakians 
of various ages who are seriously studying 
folk music. Elaborate instruments of Jugo- 
Slavian origin and which came from Europe, 
were used, K. B. ] 


Community Concert Association 
Notes 


A number of Community Concert Asso- 
ciations in the United States and Canada 
have completed their list of artists for 1932- 
33. The Fort Wayne, Ind., unit has selected 
Bartlett and Robertson, two piano team; 
Nelson Eddy, baritone; the New York 
String Quartet ; and the Barrére Little Sym- 
phony. During the past season this audi- 
ence heard Maria Kurenko, the Minneapolis 
Orchestra, and Robert Goldsand. The Dal- 
las, Tex., association, which was newly 
formed this spring, has engaged the Don 
Cossack Russian Male Chorus; Richard 
Crooks, tenor; Robert Goldsand, Viennese 
pianist; Elisabeth Schumann, soprano; and 
the London String Quartet. Although spon- 
sored by the American Legion Central Com- 
mittee of Dallas, this branch of the national 
organization has adhered strictly to the Com- 
munity Concert plan. Louisville, Ky., has 
been promised the Cincinnati Orchestra; Al- 
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bert Spalding, violinist ; Nikolai Orloff, pian- 
ist; Lotte Lehmann, soprano; and Tito 
Schipa, tenor, for next season’s Community 
Concert series 


MacDowell Club to Assist Young 
Artists 


The MacDowell Club of New York City 
announces that it will hold auditions for 
young artists early next season, before a jury 
consisting of Harold Bauer, Louis Persinger, 
Willem Willeke, Reinald Werrenrath and 
Oscar Seagle. The object of these auditions 
is to provide opportunities for gifted young 
performers to make public appearances in 
New York City. 

Contestants whose work shows outstanding 
merit will be presented in individual recital 
programs at the club auditorium. An espe- 
cially high standard will be maintained for 
the contestants, who may be instrumentalists, 
singers, or chamber music groups. 

Pianists, violinists or cellists entering the 
contest must play from memory a complete 
recital program and at least one concerto. 
Singers must be prepared with a program of 
standard numbers in three languages: Eng- 
lish, German, and either French or Italian. 
Chamber music organizations must be able 
to play a program of standard works. Selec- 
tions from these programs will be heard by 
the judges. Singers, violinists and cellists 
must bring their own accompanists. 

Contestants are not to be over thirty years 
of age, and must offer at least one letter of 
recommendation either from their teacher or 
from some prominent musician. 

The auditions will take place early next 
fall, the exact date to be announced later. 
Applications may be addressed now to the 
music committee of the MacDowell Club, 166 
East 73rd Street, New York City. 
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lems which may arise in their daily work. A special service rendered 
by this department is to supply catalogs and printed matter, absolutely 
free, on the following subjects. Be sure to indicate whether you refer 


SHEET MUSIC 


- TUBA 





Are You Interested in 


. -ORCHESTRA 
seeeeseeeeesBAND (School) 


PITCH PIPES 
MUSIC STANDS....... coee 
MOUTHPIECES 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA FOLIOS 


MUSIC 


*MAIL ORDER COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 
* Indicate Instrument 


ORGAN 
HARP 
FLUTE 
PICCOLO 
CLARINET 
SAXOPHONE 
OBOE 
bASSOON 
CORNET 
TRUMPET 
TROMBONE 


FRENCH HORN 


(School) (Dance) 


+ ++ee+(Concert) 


cece “EMMEEEE Sevecccteae 
*STRINGS 
PHONOGRAPH 








Address 


COOP eee eee ees eeees 


Music Supervisor 0 
Music Teacher Oo 


Remarks 


CPP e meee eee eee 





Department of Musical Information 
MUSICAL COURIER, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Without any charge or obligation on my part you may send me information, 
catalogs or literature concerning the items mentioned above. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 








MISCELLANEOUS 
REVIEWED BY LEONARD LIEBLING 
Epitome of the Laws of Pianoforte Technique, by Tobias Matthay. With 


illustrations. 


Why “Pianoforte”? The English (Prof. Matthay was born in London) love 
their language too well ever to change it to modern accepted usage. The instru- 
ment that succeeded the clavier and harpsichord was known as the “pianoforte” 
but by common acceptance the world of today calls it “piano.” 

Prof. Matthay, now seventy-four years old (and the teacher of Gertrude 
Peppercorn, York Bowen, Irene Scharrer, Myra Hess and other eminent pian- 
ists) is not only a distinguished instructor but also a composer and prolific writer 
on topics (chiefly pedagogical) concerning pianists and the piano. 

“This Epitome,” as Prof. Matthay explains in a short Foreword, “forms the 
summary of The Visible and Invisible in Piano-playing—a complete Revise and 


Digest of my teachings to date. 


signed for separate publication as a School Text-book. 


The Epitome is complete in itself, being de- 


I have been urged to 


issue this at once, without awaiting the publication of its parent work, the 
demand for such Epitome appearing to be imperative.” 


It is not possible to go into detail about the invaluable material and data con- 


tained in this 58-page book, multum in parvo—much in little. 


Prof. Matthay 


is modern enough to set down his fundamental belief that technic (“technique” 
he calls it, of course) must be fundamentally musical and mental. Physical and 
physiological technic (touch, finger and arm use, forearm rotation, finger action, 
weight-transfer, arm vibrations, position) at the piano, Fifty-five Daily Maxims, 
and Final Precepts, form the content of Prof. Matthay’s Epitome. 

His ideas are expressed with no unnecessary words, and they give the teacher 
and student a clear conception of the technic of pianism as it presents itself to a 
veteran and finely qualified analyst and practitioner who makes strong his asser- 
tion that technic, in musical application, never must be only mechanical. 

One maxim I like is No. 43: “Don’t try to express yourself by wild move- 


9’ 
ments of your body and arms; ‘don't 


(Oxford University Press; distributors, 


Songs 
Reviewed by F. W. Riesberg 


Portrait, by Marshall Kernochan. 

This is the most recent publication of the 
composer of Song of Ylen and You'll Love 
Me Yet, songs seen on many ‘programs. 
Like them, it is marked by originality of 
melody, each phrase suited to the George 
Meredith text and the piano accompaniment 
strengthening the vocal line. The result is 
an art-song of deeply poetic content. Syd- 
ney Biden has made a phonograph record 
of the song, which well displays its merits. 
(Galaxy Music Corporation.) 


Miscellaneous 


Reviewed by Alfred Human 


Fundamentals of Orchestra Playing, by 
Irving Cheyette, M.A. and Charles J. 
Roberts. 

Too often the violin dominates the school 
orchestra in the material prepared for group 
instruction, the normal consequence of the 
policy of permitting violin technic to set the 


leak,’ as Myra Hess has well said.” 
Carl Fischer, Inc., New York.) 





rate of advancement. Messrs. Cheyette and 
Roberts have approached the problem by 
allotting balanced material for the three sec- 
tions, so that the woodwinds, brasses, and 
stringed instruments other than the violin 
will receive fairer treatment. They are not 
obliged to use advanced technic in the first 
lessons, nor are they kept in abeyance while 
the violin choir merrily secures all the profit 
of instruction. 

Eight lessons are given in the fundamental 
technic of each instrument, enabling the stu- 
dent to perform Grade 1 orchestra material. 
Instruction is included for holding the in- 
struments, tone production, elements of mu- 
sic with rhythm charts, diagrams on baton 
fundamentals and other illustrations. A 
major part of the book of sixty-six pages is 
devoted to compositions arranged in choral 
form by Mr. Roberts, harmonized for full 
orchestra with all the choirs possessing the 
same rhythmic difficulties. The player is 
thereby taught to listen to independent voice 
leading and to maintain his part without the 
assistance of other instruments. In this sec- 
tion a piano score is provided for the con- 
ductor. (Carl Fischer, Inc.) 


COURIER 


Sixteen 16 Measure March .Themes for 

Organ, by Gerald F. Frazee. 

A musician who has had years of experi- 
ence in this direction has assembled this 
collection for the use of others who require 
specialized music for indoor marching. The 
rhythm adopted by Mr. Frazee is 4/4 
throughout, one step for each beat, rather 
than the 6/8 of the scores utilized in out- 
door marching. Thus, these pieces achieve 
the necessary dignity. Postludial marches 
of the Scotson Clark Torchlight March pat- 
tern, while ideal for such indoor use, are 
limited in supply and usually only excerpts 
may be used. The present collection, there- 
fore, is a welcome addition to the organist’s 
repertoire. (White-Smith Music Publish- 
ing Company.) 


Press Comments 
(Continued from page 22) 


ville, N. J.; sang a joint recital in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., with Andrew Baird; was a 
soloist in Elijah with Rogers, Davis and 
Jolliffe in Gloversville and Johnstown, N. Y., 
at the Fulton County Choral Club; took part 
in a Goethe celebration in Brooklyn, N. Y.; 


AMY ELLERMAN, 
contralto. 


and gave a concert for the Unemployed 
Fund, at the Stickles residence, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

On May 14 Miss Ellerman sang in the 
Bach B minor Mass at the Bethlehem ( Pa.) 
Festival, Dr. J. Fred Wolle conducting ; 
May 21, The Messiah, Atlantic City (N. J.) 
Auditorium, Dr. Hollis Dann conducting. 
Dr. Dann subsequently wrote Miss Eller- 
man: “Let me express my appreciation for 
your fine singing in The Messiah; it was a 
great satisfaction to me.” Jules Falk, di- 
rector of music for the Atlantic City Steel 
Pier, wrote: “Your part in The Messiah 
was particularly fine.” 

Following the Bethlehem 


Festival, the 


25 


Bethlehem Globe-Times printed, in part: 
“Especially impressive was Amy Ellerman, 
and in beautiful voice in the Agnus Dei.” 
The New York Herald Tribune: “Agnus 
Dei was beautifully accomplished.” Three 
Philadelphia papers used such phrases as 
“particularly notable” “especially fine,” “sang 
extremely well”; and an Allentown (Pa.) 
paper ran, “She repeated her excellent work 
of last year, with feeling and tenderness.” 
Elijah, sung in Gloversville, brought her 
much commendation; the Morning Herald 
saying, in part, “A supreme triumph was 
won by Amy Ellerman . . . intelligent, re- 
poseful, expressive singing. She rose to 
dramatic heights.” The Leader-Republican : 
“Noble beauty of voice and deep feeling 
marked her singing; the audience was en- 
tranced by the personal quality of her sing- 
ing.” Previously heard in Poughkeepsie, 
the Courier printed: “Our delight was 
boundless”; and the Eagle-News, “She 
seemed to sing better than ever before.” The 
Lawrence Times called her, “A proven, fin- 
ished artist.” The Atlantic City Press: 
“She revealed a deep, rich contralto.” The 
Ithaca Journal-News: “She scored a greater 
triumph than in any previous appearance.” 





Addresses Wanted 


The Musical Courier desires to obtain the 
present addresses of the following: 


M. E. Adler 

Gregor Alexandresco 
Alszlo iga 

Achille Anelli 

A. D’Orme-Baker 
Antonio Bassi 

Mrs. William B. Beach 
Victor Benham 
Umberto Bernucci eleska Malinoff 
Mary Biffan Armand Marbini 
George Blumenthal Josep Martin 


Marguerite Lichti 
Maryan Liszt 

Thaddeus Loboyka 
Harold A. Loring 

Issay Lukashevsky 
Norma Lutge 

Margaret Ladley McBride 
ay McGrath 


Giacoma Bourg oseph Mendelsohn 
Zara Bouson elen C. Moller 
Margaret Bovard Florence Nelson 

O. N. Bryant Gisella Neu 

Francesco Bucca-Fusco Anna Nordenstrom-Law 
Buzzi-Peccia Florence Crozier Ozmun 
Lavie Cadorin Carl L. Pawlowski 

G. Carnsion . M. Pergain 

Nino Carboni Wm. B. Peters 

Angelo Carlino Miron Poliakin 
C. Versel Chamberlain Arnold Powell 

Florence Chambers 
Norman Curtis 
Stephen Czukar Forest 
Greta Dalm H, EB. R 

George de Feo Ss 

Chev. Gaulter Del’Eveille 

George De Sel ean Rouse 

Solita De Solis orbert Salter 

Ragini Devi Anna Savina 

Maude De Voe Philip Scharf 

Byron S. Dickson S. Scharf 

Dmitry Dobkin Marguerite Schuiling 
Mme. Dodd-Crawford osef F. Schwarz 
Beatrice Elliott alter D. Smith 
Frank G, Ernst Edith Silance-Smith 
Maestro Geremia Fabrizi Harrison A. Stevens 
Borris B. Feibish Norman Stoneham 
Carl Fishberg Leo Strokoff 

Mirian Franken Marcia Sumelska 

G. A. M. Fuleihan Virginia Carrington 
Anna A. Garrett omas 

Alexander Goldberg Tofi Trabilsee 

Olga Gulleledge Prof, A. H. Trouk 
ohn Hartigan Marie Woodman Tufts 
ean Heimel Emilio Vaccaro 

rederick Hellar Fernando Villa 

Russell Blake Howe Harold Von Oppenheim 
Floyd F. Jones Walter Von Oppenheim 
Victor H. Kasper Elemer Von Pichler 
Pauline Watson 
Colton. White 

Mrs. Stacey Williams 
Roland B, Woodin 


Alfred Price Quinn 
Rita Raymond 
edfield 


Alberta Lauer 
Mrs. Z. P. Leary 
George Lehmann 
Ediana Leori 
Joseph Lewin 





Foreign 


AUSTRALIA 


Sydney: Elizabeth Plummer, 4 Monaco Flats, An- 
derson Street, Double Bay. 


ARGENTINA, S. A. 


Buenos Aires: Alice Howe, 539 City Hotel, Calle 
Bolivar 160. 


BELGIUM 
Brussels: A. Getteman, 12, rue d’Arenberg. 


GERMANY 


Berlin: Herbert F. Peyser, Kurfiirsten-Strasse, 
55. Berlin, W. 
Cologne: Dr, Elsa Thalheimer, Braunsfeld, Mons- 
chauerplatz 9. 
Dresden: Elinor 
Dresden XX, " 
Frankfort-on-Ma' 


main i 82. 
Hamburg: — Weiss-Mann, 


"Phone 53. 34. 57. 
Leipsig: Dr. Adolf Aber, Pestalozzistrasse 3. 
Munich: Albert Noelte, Reitmorstrasse 19. 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Edinburgh: William Saunders, 15 Morningside 
Grove. 
HOLLAND 
Amsterdam: Eveleth wan Geuns, Olympiaplein 
Straat 39. 


HUNGARY 
Budapest: Dr. Aladar Toth, Papnovelde 10. 


IRISH FREE STATE 
Dublin: M. F. Linehan, 37 Wellington Road. 


ITALY 
= and Milan: Raymond Hall, 1 Via Alciato, 


n. 
Turin: Guido M. Gatti, via Lucio Bazmsi 9. 





Accredited Musical Courier Correspondents* 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Halifax: Frances Foster, 103 Dresden Row. 


POLAND 
Warsaw: S. Mateusz Glinski, Kapucynska e 


INDIANA 
bh Haute: M. P. Debney, 411 North Fourth 
treet. 


KANSAS 
g: Oscar Lofgren, Bethany College. 


Lindsh 





Lemberg (Lwéw): Alfred Plohn, Leg 


SPAIN 


Madrid: Dr. Edgar Istel, Ayala, 144. Madrid IX. 
one Tomas Orts Climent, Calle de Balmes 


SWITZERLAND 
Geneva: Goornee Perret, 27, Chemin de Miremont. 


Zurich: Josef Kisch, Spligenstrasse 4. 
CANADA 


Montreal: E. C. N. Lanctot, P.O. Box 1300, 
Beloeil, Que. 


Toronto: Arleigh Jean Corbett, 26 Summerhill 
Gardens. 


CUBA 
Havana: Ricardo M. Aleman, Concordia Num 88. 
Domestic 
ALABAMA 
Birmingham: Alice Graham, 2135 Highland Ave. 
CALIFORNIA 
San F : Const Al dre, 1865 Cali- 
fornia St. 


Los Angeles: Bruno David Ussher, 6122 Scenic 
Avenue, Hollywood. 
COLORADO 
Denver: Gustav Schoettle, 962 South Ogden 
Street. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





Wotiguien: Mrs. Fanny Amstutz Roberts, 2107 . 


Street, N. W. Telephone, 

FLORIDA 

Miami: Annie Ford Wight, Miami Conservatory. 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta: Joseph F. Farren, 2215 Fairhaven Circle. 


Potomac 1846. 


*See first editorial page for list of other representatives 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville: Wm. Bruce Bell, 947 S. Fourth Ave. 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans: Ottilie Lambert, 2036 Napoleon 


Ave. 
MAINE 
Portland: Sylvia Rowell, 163 Neal Street. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore: Emanuel Daniel, 503 St. Paul Place. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston: Moses Smith, 1167 Boylston Street. 


MICHIGAN 
Grand Rapids: Helen Baker Rowe, 119 Prospect 
Ave., E. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: Earle G, Killeen, U. of Minnesota. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas og 4 James Powers, 3512 Baltimore 
St. Louis: Noah Weinstein, 624 Central National 
Bank Bldg. 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha: Jean P. Duffield, 5107 Underwood Ave. 


NEW JERSEY 
Trenton: Frank L, Gardiner, 837 Revere Ave. 


NEW YORK 


Binghamton: Maude Southworth Cooke, 20 
Conklin Ave. 

Buffalo: Louise H. Marvin, 254 Highland Ave. 

Rochester: Robert Sabin, 293 Oxford St. 

Svracuse: Harold L. Butler, Syracuse University. 

White Plains: Edna Horton, 338 Main St. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Chapel Hill: Harold S. Dyer, University of North 
Carolina, 


OHIO 
Cincinnati: Marie Dickore, 3325 Burnet Ave. 
Cleveland: Rosa H. Widder, 2741 Hampshire Rd. 
Akron: Katherine S. Lobach, 145 Melbourne Ave. 


OREGON 
Portland: John R. Oatman, 713 Couch Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia: Margaret M. Coddington, 5808 
Florence Ave. 
Pittsburgh: Ralph Lewando, 121 Elysian Ave. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence: Blanche N. Davis, 8 Hamilton St. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis: Mrs, A. Denny du Bose, 1353 Carr St. 


TEXAS 


El] Paso: Mrs. Hallett Johnson, 514 N. Mesa Ave. 
ves Weems E. Clyde Whitlock, 1100 W. Cannon 


Houston: Katherine B. Morgan, 1117 Jackson 


San Antonio: Mrs. Stanley Winters, $11 Av- 
enue E. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City: Fred L. W. Bennett, 321—6th 
Avenue. 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond: John George Harris, $04 Mutual Bldg. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle: John Hopper, 710 E. Roy St. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee: Justin McCarthy, i$12 E. Royall 











Studio Notes 


(Continued from page 22) 
stein, Shirley Spivack, and Roselyn Witch- 
man displayed nice tone and clean technic in 
their interpretations of the various com- 
posers. A word of praise is due Miss Monas 
for:‘her untiring and conscientious 9 


VERA NETTE 

Artist-pupils of Vera Nette, vocal teacher 
and faculty member of New York College of 
Music, continue to fulfill engagements. 
Winifred Welton, soprano, is to be a mem- 
ber of the choir of Congregational Church, 
Montclair, N. J. (under the direction of 
Marsh Andrews), during the coming season. 
Miss Welton recently gave a song recital 
over WRNY and has appeared in concert at 
Town Hall. Allan James, radio tenor, was 
guest artist in a program of songs in Kew 
Gardens, N. Y., under the auspices of the 
Women’s League of the First Church of 
Kew Gardens. He broadcasts weekly over 
WMCA and WPCH. Carl Bergdahl, tenor 
was heard in a program over WRNY. 
Gladys Haverty, dramatic soprano, broad- 
casts over WMCA, WPCH and WINS. 
Miss Haverty was heard recently at Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall, under the direc 
tion of New York College of Music. 


EDGAR SCHOFIELD 

Vocal pupils of Edgar Schofield were 
heard at his New York studio on May 20. 
Part one of the program brought Dorthea 
Garrett, Elliott Newbrook, Ruth Lake, Paul 
Klatt, Dolores Gill and Paul Haskell in 
items by Gluck, Scarlatti, Verdi, Schubert, 
Chadwick and Coleridge-Taylor. Part two 


MUSICAL COURIER 


listed Emelie Gregoire, Ransom Steele, 
Adele Breaux, Arthur Bailey, Virginia 
Marvin and John Deacon, whose numbers 
were by Verdi, Johnson, Huhn, La Forge 
and Hammond. Mr. Schofield’s students, 
however varied the natural qualities of their 
voices, have in common a sure and unob- 
trusive technical skill and unfailing ob- 
servance of the canons of musical good taste. 
The music selected was unhackneyed and 
interesting, and in each case well chosen to 
display the vocal merits of the singer. All 
the participants, several of whom have voices 
of unusual excellence, were applauded en- 
thusiastically. Edward Johnson, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, was guest of honor. 
M. L. S. 


CARL AND AUGUSTA TOLLEFSEN 

The spring concert on May 24 by pupils 
of Carl and Augusta Tollefsen at Old First 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., introduced nine 
piano, four violin and two vocal trio items. 
Students of varying stages of progress were 
heard in music covering all periods. 


JAMES WESTLEY WHITE 
James Westley White, baritone and 
teacher, head of the voice department of 
Mitchell College, Statesville, N. C., is hold- 
ing a six weeks class “in his Greensboro 
(N. C.) studios. On July 18, Mr. White 
will sail for.a two months’ vacation in 
Europe. 
BARONESS VON KLENNER 
Licilla Brodsky, soprano, and Vivian 
Hoffmann, contralto, sang duets last week, 
delighting a private audience with their unity 
and artistic effects in Wild Irish Rose (Ol- 
cott), A Lover and His Lass (Walthew), 


and The Gypsies (Brahms). Miss Hoffmann 

has a contralto voice of wide range, expres- 

sive quality and good breath control. Con- 

sider and Hear Me and the air from Light 

of the World (Sullivan), were her solo 

offerings. F. W. R. 
BERTHA WEBER 


Inez Tosto and Ellen Jones were pre- 
sented recently in piano recitals by their 
teacher, Bertha Weber, at the Hotel Ciare- 
mont, Berkeley, Cal. Miss Jones’ final 
number, Capriccio Brillante (Mendelssohn), 
Country Gardens (Grainger) and the Son- 
ata Pathetique (Beethoven), with Miss 
Weber at a second piano, were the principal 
ensemble works. On May 31 many original 
compositions by Miss Weber were per- 
formed at a pupils’ recital, when twenty-five 
pianists performed. 


Yale School of Music Awards 
Prizes 

New Haven, Conn.—The Yale School of 
Music awarded more than $4,000 in prizes, 
fellowships and scholarships, it was an- 
nounced by Dr. James Rowland Angell, 
president of Yale University, at the annual 
commencement concert in Woolsey Hall 
May 31. 

The following are the awards: Frances E. 
Osborne Kellogg Prize to Joseph Kirsh- 
baum, La Jolla, Cal.; Lockwood Scholar- 
oa: Gladys Hylander, Springfield, Mass., 

Lillian Wentzch, New Haven, Conn., and 
Robert Newell, Middletown, Conn. ; Benja- 
min Jepson Memorial Prize, Alys Missirian, 
New Haven, Conn.; Catherine S. Winchell 
Scholarship, Charlotte Lane, Hartford, 
Conn.; Dorscht Lodge Scholarship, Joseph 
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Kirschbaum, La Jolla, Cal.; Julia Silliman 
Scholarship, Stuart Walker, La Jolla, Cal.; 
organ competition prize, Robert Barrow, 
New Haven, Conn.; Julia E. Stanley Knight 
Memorial Scholarship, Arthur Carr, Pontiac, 
Mich.; and entrance prizes in piano playing: 
Arnold H. Bullock, Wallingford, Conn., first 
prize, Rachel R. Moore, Hartford, Conn., 
second prize. 

The Charles H. Ditson Scholarships were 
awarded to Howard S. Wilson, Providence, 
R. I.; Mercedes de Pitta, New Bedford, 
Mass.; and Luther Noss, Austin, Minn. 


La Forge Pupils Heard at Educa- 
tional Alliance 


Artist-pupils of Frank La Forge were 
heard in concert at the Educational Alliance, 
New York City, May 22. Marie Powers, con- 
tralto, who recently made her début at Town 
Hall, sang two groups with artistic style, re- 
vealing a rich, sonorous voice; Julian Mar- 
shall, tenor, gave enjoyment, and Albert 
Milans, baritone, sang with intelligence. 
Maria Halama, mezzo-soprano, included an 
Andante by her efficient accompanist, Vaclav 
Divina. Miss Halama has a pleasing and 
colorful voice. James Reynolds, baritone, 
was heard to advantage in the taxing Vision 
Fugitive. Phil Evans played able accom- 
paniments for all of the singers, excepting 
Miss Halama. mts 3. 


Patton for Cincinnati Opera Again 
Fred Patton makes his annual pilgrimage 
to the Cincinnati Zoo Opera this summer. 
June 13, the bass-baritone begins a two-week 
engagement there, singing Plunkett in 
Martha and Wolfram in Tannhauser. 











EUGENE DUBOIS 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


Studio: 116 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 17-5260 


NATIONAL "sscune 





BUREAU 


Special attention to artist clippings 
48 W. 27th St., N. Y. BOgardus 4-6264 


OLIV MAINE 


VOCAL ANALYST 
25 West 68th St., New York 
Tel: ENdicott 2-7909 


HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect sccompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Srup1o: 215 W. 75th &t., N. ¥. Tel: TRafalgar 71-2377 


RHEA SILBERTA 


VocaL Stupios 
Coaching, Opera, Concert, Oratorio ead Radio 
Appointment pr eo 171 West 7lst St., New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-7737 


RUTH COE =" 


SPROLALIST IN OPERATIC REPERTOIRE 
Van Dyck Studie Pidg., 939 Eighth Ave., N. Y. City 
Tel: COlumbus 5-137¢@ — WaAshington Heights 1-2822 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
R. Huntington Woodman 


Theory and Composition 
230 West 59th St.. New York 
Tel. ClIrcle 7-5329 

















FREDERIC WARREN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
ATR AND Cass Lessons 
Member of Singing 


American Academy of Teachers 
169 East *T8th St. N. ¥. C. Tel.: REgent 4-8226 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Tel. NEvins 8-3840 or Clrcle 71-9636 for Appointment) 





NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-Third Year 


114-116 EAST 85th STREET 


Incorporated 1878 


Empowered by law to confer diplomas and the degree Doctor of Music 


CARL HEIN 


Directors 


AUGUST FRAEMCKE 


Teerongh poston § in all branches of music. Piano—A. Fraemcke; Violin—Hans Letz; Cello—Wm. Ebann; 


Francis Pinto and Faculty of 38. 


Classes in Theory, ———, 


ear-training, sight-singing, music appreciation, history of music, etc., included in all —— 
for begi:  Counszs. ‘ end f for fae 


inners, SuMMER 





CATHERINE WIDMANN 


COACH — TEACHER OF PIANO 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd 8t., New York 
Phone: TRaf. 17-6700 


V. NOLA 22= 
® Mr. Nola ‘ean train a 
8 


inger from the primary 
rudiments of voice culture to the highest pinnacle of perfec- 
tion. Free Voice Trial. Stopio 605, Stwinwar Hau, 
New Yor«. : CIrele 1-4726 or STillwell 4-0679 


JOSEPH OSBORNE 


VIOLINIST 
Will accept a limited number of pupils for season 1931-1988 
Address: 49@ Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel.: STagg 2-2957 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 


Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 











Mét.: 











BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


When You Want 
ANYTHING IN MUSIC 


REMEMBER YOUR HOME 
DEALER 














LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


Appleton, Wisconsin 





MU PHI EPSILON 


National Honorary Musical Sorority 
Mrs. Daniel P. King, 2829 Park Ave., Minneapolis M. 


National President : 


NationaL CLus House anp 
BADQUARTERS 
57 West 75tuH Street, New Yor 
Telephone 8Us. 71-9880 
Hom 7 Ravivesmont for Music Students 
Werbenorr, Mer. 











Buy From Your Local Music Dealer 











INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue New York Cit 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean — A school f be customs 
All branches. Moderate tuition _ 
SPECIAL er new four-year 
the training of Supervisors of 
leading to the of 
Catalogue 





MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRAMA— LECTURES 


LECTURE COURSE ON ANALYSIS OF POPULAR SYMPHONIES 


For Information and Catalogue, address 
(Registration Now Open) 


310 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 


the Office 
ACademy 2-3860 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


FOUR YEAR COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF M 
ER’S DEGREE 


BACHELOR’S DEGREE — MAST 
Unexcelied cultural and musical 


jUSIC 
, —- TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 
Complete and rm equipment. 


Limited enrollment. 


For catalogue end year book address: FRANK H. SHAW, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 





Under Regular Faculty Sei 
MRS. FRANKLYN 8B. SANDERS. Director 


Cilebeland Justitute of 


ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL—JUNE 20 to JULY 30 


nd for Summer Bulletin Outlining Courses 


and Fees. 
2827 Euclid Ave.. CLEVELAND. OHIO 





(FRANK) 


La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


VOICE PIANO 


La Forge voice method used and endorsed by Mme. Margaret Matzenauer, Miss Emma Otero, Messrs. Lawrence 
Tibbett, Richard Crooks, Harrington van Hoesen, and many others. Also endorsed by Dr. W. J. Henderson. 


14 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. Tel. TRafalgar 7-8993 Summer School to Sept. Ist 
Weekly radio programs WABC (Columbia System) Thursdays at 3:00 Mason & Hamlin Piano 


incimnati Conservatory «Music 
Bnder Ausypices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
and Affiliated with the Aniversity of Cincinnati 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 
SIXTY-SIXTH SUMMER SESSION 


June 18 to July 30 
All Departments Open. Public School Music (Accredited) 
Repertoire and Program Building Classes— 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ 
Summer Chorus and Orchestra—Dormitories for Men and Women 
For catalogue address C. M. Middleton, Registrar 
Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALOURIER 


“You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive weekly 
review of the world of music; fill out the accompanying slip and 
become a subscriber of the MusicaL Courter. 














FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 
music. This offer is for 
one year’s subscription 
and —r for a lim- 
ited period. 


Musicat Covunma, 113 West S7th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


For enclosed $5.00 send the Musica: Counma for one year 
and include the dictionary. 


Trial offer: 3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 




















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 39TH St., New Yor« 








MUSICAL COURIER 


AMERCAN FOLK SONG SOCIETY 
T HE vines 


QUINTO MAGANINI, 
conductor of the New York Sinfonietta, im 
‘ . hought od erhaps considering 
AT THE AMERICAN FOLKSONG FESTIVAL Sraneaael seg a iy Alcantara 
(Left) Coe Glade, soloist at the first American Folk Song Festival held in Huntington, W. Va. (Right) Jean Thomas, at the of the Sinfonietta next season. 
left, founder of the American Folk Song Society, with Coe Glade and Ruth Ogren, lower right, organiser of the Tri-State 
Festival, and Dave Gideon, Huntington, W. Va., journalist. 


lower 


Music 


OSCAR ZIEGLER, 
pianist, sailed June 7 on the SS RITA ORVILLE 
Leviathan for a vacation and to , Sah Mp 
fulfill concert engagements in soprano, recently appeared as one 
Germany and Spain. the soloists m the Croydon sertes 
concerts held in New York. 


CARL FRIEDBERG 
takes his vacation in Baden-Baden, while 
preparing for a return to the concert stage p ed r =e 
next scason. Mr. Friedberg is to be heard ALBERT SPALDING AND H1S WIFE 
as soloist with the New York Philharmonic photographed on board the SS. Olympic 
and other orchestras next season, the thir- upon their arrival from Europe. (Metro- 


ticth in his career as a pianist. politan Photo Se 


vice.) 


GLADYS F. HEATHCOCK, 
winner of the New England Conservatory’s twenty-third annual competition (Boston) for 
ano students, with her teacher, Louis Cornell. Miss Heathcock was awarded a Mason 


& Hamlin grand piano. She will appear as soloist with the conservatory orchestra on ONE OF THE BALLETS WHICH ALBERTINA RASCH IS TO PRESENT 
June 21. : 


at the Stadium in New York City on August 9 and 10. 


(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 








~ 


MUSICALOURIER 


Weekly Review or me Worlds Music 











CARMELA PONSELLE 


To Tour in Concerts Between Metropolitan Opera Appearances. 




















